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EDSOGED 


“Transaction 
processing  from 
Digital  helps 

Bdl  &  Howell 
provide  customer 
service  as  fast  as 
our  equipment.’ 


James  E.  Weldon 
President 
Bell  &  Howell 
Phillipsburg  Company 


“Uptime  is  critical  for  our  high¬ 
speed  letter  insertion  and  sorting 
equipment.  So  our  reputation 
depends  on  providing  the  best 
customer  service.  Digital  helps  us 
meet  our  goal  of  having  one  of  our 
technicians  on-site  within  three 
hours  of  receiving  a  service  call. 

“The  DECtp  ™  application  resides 
on  a  VAX  cluster"  system  running 
FIELD  WATCH*  software  in 
Chicago  and  handles  30,000  service 
dispatch  calls  each  week.  It  gives 
the  service  managers  in  each  of  our 
30  field  offices  immediate  access  to 
customer  information,  parts  inven¬ 
tories,  and  technician  availability. 

So  they  can  quickly  allocate  resources 
and  prioritize  responses  to  provide 
the  best  possible  service. 

“Digital  s  unique  knowledge  of 
transaction  processing  and  their 
capability  to  partner  with  leading 
third-party  software  solutions  like 
FIELDWATCH  from  The  DATA 
Group,  a  NYNEX**  company,  let  us 
implement  the  system  much  faster 
and  at  a  lower  cost.  And  Digital  s 
single  architecture  simplifies  train¬ 
ing.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  can 
be  much  more  responsive  to  our 
customers.” 

The  rewards  of  working  together. 

Digital’s  transaction  processing 
puts  information  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  need  it,  to  improve 
customer  satisfaction  and  help  pro¬ 
vide  a  competitive  advantage. 

Today,  with  transaction  process¬ 
ing  applications  and  expertise  to 
help  you  build  systems  for  sharing 
information  throughout  your  busi¬ 
ness,  Digital  gives  you  an  elegantly 
simple  way  for  your  people  to  work 
together  more  productively,  more 
creatively,  more  efficiently, 
more  competitively. 

To  learn  more,  write  to  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  129  Parker 
Street,  K29,  Maynard,  MA  01754-2198. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 
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WE’RE  the  ti  supplier  with  total 

NETWORK  SOLUTIONS. 

It  may  not  be  common  knowledge, 
but  Codex  has  been  connected  with  Tl  and 
other  digital  technologies  almost  as  long  as 
Tl  has  been  connecting  information  centers. 

In  fact,  Codex  was  one  of  the  first 
to  see  the  cost  and  availability  advantages 
of  fast  packet  technology  for  Tl  networks. 

But  no  T 1  network  can  stand  alone. 
It  has  to  be  part  of  a  complete  network 
solution.  And  there’s  no  Tl  supplier  better 
at  total  network  solutions  than  Codex. 

We  have  28  years’  experience 
designing,  installing  and  supporting 
multi-technology  networks  in  44  countries 
worldwide.  Including  more  Tl  fast  packet 
networks  than  anyone  else. 

Which  explains  why  we  can  offer  the 
best  solution  for  integrating  Tl  into  your 
current  information  systems  environment. 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  our 
Tl  capabilities,  call  us  at  1-800-426-1212 
ext.  7232.  We’ll  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our 
“Applications  Booklet  of  Tl  Fast  Packet 
Technology’.’  It’s  the  first  step  in  finding  out 
what  our  experience  can  do  for  you. 
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CIO  in  a  CIM  effort? 


Introducing  the  codex  3600  series  communications  platform: 

THE  TRANSMISSION  SOLUTION  FOR  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 


In  a  world  of  rapid  regulatory  and  tariff 
changes,  the  new  Codex  3600  Series  offers 
a  unique  solution:  a  fast,  inexpensive  way  to 
use  modems  today  with  the  option  to  go 
digital  anytime  in  the  future. 

The  Codex  3600  Series  operates  as  a 
high-performance  modem  or  DSU/CSU  at 
speeds  up  to  24Kbps  analog  or  56K  digital. 
Both  may  be  used  with  an  integral  time-division  multiplexer.  For  maximum  network 


throughput,  an  auto-dial  restoral  feature  automatically  provides  back-up  when 
needed.  And  you  can  control  the  3600  using  a  Codex  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment  system,  IBM’s  NetView  or  both  concurrently. 

Handy  flex-cartridges  allow  you  to  change  speeds 

AND  ADD  FEATURES  IN  A  SNAP  j 

All  you  do  is  slide  in  a  Flex-Cartridge.  You  don’t  even  need  a  screwdriver.  And 
since  Flex-Cartridges  are  so  inexpensive,  you  can  upgrade  or  modify  the  Codex  3600 
Series  without  costly  equipment  changes. 

If  you’d  like  more  information  about  the  Codex  3600  Series  Communications 
Platform,  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7217. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


One  old  chestnut  in  the  evolution  of  CIO  lore  has  been  the  issue  of 
the  reporting  relationship  between  the  information  executive  and  the 
chief  financial  officer — in  particular  whether  the  CIO  should  report  to 
the  CFO.  On  the  whole,  the  generic  reasoning  against  that  reporting 
schema  has  been  that  the  CFO  has  an  accountant’s  relatively  narrow 
perspective,  but  that  the  CIO  has  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  needs  of  the  enterprise.  In  many  private  conversations,  CIOs 
have  said  that  they  never  would  have  been  able  to  implement  strate¬ 
gic  applications  had  they  reported  to  the 
CFO.  This  is  because  the  types  of  applica¬ 
tions  that  help  companies  develop  new  prod¬ 
ucts  more  quickly  or  provide  highly  respon¬ 
sive  customer  service  or  achieve  a  global 
reach  often  cannot  be  justified  in  the  tradition¬ 
al  ways  deemed  appropriate  by  financial 
types. 

To  date,  the  CIO-CFO  brouhaha  has  been 
the  grist  of  many  articles  revolving  around  the 
appropriateness  of  the  reporting  relationship. 
But  it  appears  the  controversy  is  taking  on  a  new  twist.  Evidence  is 
emerging  that  CFOs  see  their  roles  changing  from  being  the  keepers 
of  rows  and  columns  to  becoming  the  strategic  advisers  of  CEOs. 
And  their  journey  to  the  executive  council  could  be  hastened  if  they 
had  enterprisewide  control  over  the  management  of  information  re¬ 
sources. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  CIOs  could  be  on  the  verge  of  a  power 
struggle  with  their  bosses,  former  bosses  and  line-management  col¬ 
leagues.  At  least  two  studies  of  CFOs  have  confirmed  that  they  are  in 
the  process  of  reevaluating  their  roles,  placing  increased  emphasis  on 
strategic  planning  and  less  on  operational  activities.  This  trend  is  be¬ 
ing  driven  by  widespread  corporate  restructuring  and  the  growth  of 
global  markets — the  same  business  realities  that  have  fueled  the 
emergence  of  the  CIO  role. 

Some  experts  believe  that  CFOs’  past  neglect  of  responsibility  for 
understanding  and  harnessing  information  technology  gave  impetus  to 
the  rise  of  the  information  executive.  Our  story  “Beyond  the  Beans” 
(beginning  on  Page  50)  explores  the  possibility  that  CFOs  may  be 
eying  a  return  to  the  domain  they  relinquished.  At  a  time  when  CIOs 
have  begun  to  capitalize  on  their  reputations  for  being  both  business- 
and  technology-savvy  executives,  some  turf  wars  may  be  in  the  off¬ 
ing. 

In  fairness,  nearly  half  of  the  CFOs  surveyed  by  Heidrick  and 
Struggles  said  that  CFOs  should  give  control  of  IT  to  a  CIO.  But 
more  than  one-third  of  the  respondents  felt  that  CFOs  should  retain 
control  of  IT. 

Although  there  are  many  productive  CFO-CIO  alliances,  there  are 
some  CFOs  who  regard  control  of  information  as  a  prerequisite  to 
gaining  more  executive  power.  The  battle  lines  may  not  yet  be  clear¬ 
ly  drawn,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  if  CIOs  cast  a  glance  over  their 
shoulders  now  and  again.  Or,  as  Satchel  Paige  used  to  say,  “Don’t 
look  back — something  might  be  gaining  on  you.” 
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TrustingVbur  CASE  Operation 
To  Someone  Without  Our  Experience 

Could  Be  Just  As  Scaiy 


■*  Your  CASE  operation  is  too 
critical  to  trust  to  an  amateur. 

That’s  why  you  need 
Index  Technology,  the  world’s 
most  experienced  CASE  provider. 

As  the  developers  of  the  Excelerator® 
Series,  we’ve  helped  tens  of  thousands 
of  users  around  the  world  implement 
successful  CASE  solutions.  And  we’ve 
got  the  CASE  histories  to  prove  it 
What  makes  us  different  from  the 
other  CASE  companies?  Simple.  At 
Index  Technology,  we  don’t  just  sell 
you  a  lot  of  flashy  technology  and  then 
disappear. 

Instead,  we  give  you  everything 
you  need  to  make  your  CASE  operation 
succeed— including  proven  technology, 
adaptable  products,  and  an  array  of 
support  services  rated  the  best  in  the 


business.  We  show  you  how  to  get 
results,  and  then  we  stay  on  call  to  make 
sure  that  you  do. 

Over  the  years,  that  total-solution 
approach  has  earned  us  the  trust  of 
our  customers.  Including  IBM,  our 
biggest  customer  of  all.  In  fact,  IBM 
has  so  much  confidence  in  us,  it’s 
purchasing  an  additional  2250  copies 
of  our  Excelerator  products  for  its  own 
use  worldwide. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  that  IBM  is 
marketing  our  Excelerator  Series  as 
part  of  its  own  AD/Cycle'“  offering. 

Or  that  IBM  is  relying  on  our  advice  in 
designing  the  Repository’s  information 
model.  Which  means  our  customers 
never  have  to  worry  about  the  long¬ 
term  health  of  their  CASE  investment 

The  fact  is,  we  have  so  much  faith 


in  our  CASE  solution,  we  encourage 
60-day  product  trials.  We’re  the  only 
CASE  vendor  who  does.  We  think  that 
says  a  lot  about  us— and  even  more 
about  our  competition. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Get 
a  second  opinion.  Call  us  for  details  on 
actual  CASE  histories,  and  find  out 
what  our  customers  have  to  say.  Then 
try  the  same  thing  with  our  competitors. 

We  think  you’ll  feel  better 
with  someone  who’s  performed 
this  operation  before.  And 
succeeded. 

Index  Technology  Corporation, 
One  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 
02142,1-800-777-8858. 


I  ndex  Tech  nology 


There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 


Excelerator  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  AD/Cycle  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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Object  Lessons 


every  application  program  with  the 
numerous  sets  of  instructions  needed 
to  access  disparate  types  of  data,  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  DBMSs  store  the 
instructions  alongside  the  data  itself. 
A  set  of  data  and  the  instructions 
that  accompany  it  are  together  de¬ 
fined  as  an  “object.”  An  application 
program  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
what  sort  of  data  is  in  an  object  when 
it  accesses  it;  the  data  could  com¬ 
prise  a  number,  free-form  text,  a 
voice  message,  an  image  or  even  a 
complicated  combination  of  many 
other  objects. 

So  far,  object-oriented  DBMSs 
have  only  been  offered  by  start-up 
companies  aiming  at  specialized  appli¬ 
cations.  According  to  Thomas 
Atwood,  chairman  of  Object  Design 
Inc.,  a  Burlington,  Mass.,  vendor  of 
such  systems,  “The  market  seg¬ 
ments  moving  to  object-oriented 
DBMSs  first  are  those  that  have  non- 
record-oriented  types  of  data,  like 
voice  annotation,  text  and  scanned 
images.  ”  Chief  among  these  seg¬ 
ments  are  computer-aided  engineer¬ 
ing  and  other  computer-aided  func¬ 
tions,  including  publishing  and 
software  engineering,  Atwood  con¬ 
tinued.  These  applications  typically 
employ  many  different  types  of  com¬ 
plex  data  structures  as  well  as  im¬ 
ages. 

But  Atwood  said  that  the  up-and- 
coming  market  for  object-oriented 
DBMSs  is  a  more  mainstream  one: 
office  automation  at  large  companies. 
“Office  automation  has  [some  of]  the 
same  .  .  .  characteristics  as  engi¬ 
neering  applications,”  he  explained. 
“Instead  of  schematics  and  geome¬ 
tries,  office  automation  includes  text, 
graphics,  and  voice-annotated  docu¬ 
ments.  That  type  of  information  can’t 
be  kept  in  records.”  In  addition,  he 
noted,  object-oriented  DBMSs  can 
be  as  many  as  three  times  faster  in 
dealing  with  complex  data  like  graph- 


While  it’s  not  yet  time 
to  scrap  existing 
database-management 
systems,  savvy  CIOs 
should  begin  to  bone 
up  on  the  object- 
oriented  DBMS 

BY  DAVID  FREEDMAN 


If  CIOs  felt  obligated  to  be  con¬ 
versant  in  every  trendy  techno¬ 
logical  innovation  that  came 
along,  they  would  never  get  out 
of  the  library.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  new  piece  of  jargon  starts 
popping  up  with  such  regularity  that 
even  those  managers  who  shun  the 
leading  edge  begin  to  venture  a  cau¬ 
tious  look.  Object-oriented  database- 
management  systems  (DBMSs) 
seem  to  be  ascending  to  this  vaguely 
dangerous  status,  and  for  good 
cause.  According  to  some  experts, 
object-oriented  DBMSs  will  be  the 
dominant  DBMS  technology  of  the 
coming  decades. 

Uh-oh.  Just  when  your  organiza¬ 
tion  has  gotten  all  cozy  with  relation¬ 
al  DBMSs,  is  it  time  to  trash  them? 
Definitely  not.  Should  you  be 
keeping  an  eye  on  object-orient¬ 
ed  DBMSs?  Probably.  As  with 
most  trendy  developments, 
these  systems  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
hype.  However,  in  this  case, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sub¬ 
stance  behind  the  hype. 

Relational  and  most  other 
types  of  DBMSs  require  that 
information  be  stored  in  stan¬ 
dard  formats  structured  as 
records  or  tables.  That 
doesn’t  provide  for  much 
flexibility  once  the  format 
has  been  established,  but  it 
enables  applications  pro¬ 
grams  and  human  queriers  to 
know  exactly  how  to  access 
different  types  of  data.  Ob¬ 
ject-oriented  DBMSs,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  it  possible 
to  set  up  unique  structures 
for  diverse  classes  of  infor¬ 
mation,  allowing  users  to 
store  and  retrieve  virtually 
any  data  in  any  form,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unusual  or  complex. 
To  avoid  having  to  provide 
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"Corporate  leaders  are  recognizing  the  competitive  value  of  information  and  the 
importance  of  giving  workers  tools  to  make  that  information  meaningful.  We  see  a 
market  swing  away  from  large  centralized  systems  to  industry-standard  networks,  to 
personal  computer  hardware  and  software,  and  to  cost-effective  departmental 
computers  for  data  processing  and  management  of  systemwide  communications." 

John  A.  Young 
President  and  CEO 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Dear  Executive: 

The  information  industry  continues  its  rapid  rate  of  change.  Information 
systems  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  organizations  achieve  their  business  objectives  and 
enhance  their  competitiveness.  Today,  better  and  more  timely  information  can  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

As  John  Young  observes,  the  dispersion  of  information  processing  power,  from  its 
centralized  mainframe  home  into  the  line  departments,  is  a  way  of  distributing  the 
right  tools  to  those  who  can  use  them  most  productively,  strategically  and 
competitively. 

CIO  is  dedicated  to  the  changing  role  of  information  in  the  organization  and  to 
the  executives  responsible  for  leading  global  efforts  aimed  at  maximizing  the  use  of 
information  as  an  asset. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  reading  the  June  issue  of  CIO,  and  every  issue  to  come. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  and  Publisher 


P.S.  I  would  appreciate  hearing  your  comments,  suggestions  and  ideas  for  future  issues. 


CIO  Publishing  Inc.  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  P.O.  Box  9208  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208  508  872-8200 


Coming  in  CIO 


The  Quest 
for  Quality 

Many  companies  today  are  concerned  with 
quality.  But  what  part  does  IT  play  in  this 
pursuit?  CIO  takes  a  look. 

LAN  Update 

Network  architects  are  like  multilingual 
translators,  enabling  equipment  from  a  variety 
of  vendors  to  communicate  effectively. 

The  CIO  100 

You  won’t  want  to  miss  this  year’s  edition  of 
the  CIO  100 ,  in  which  we  focus  on  innovation 
and  explore  the  link  between  it  and  the  use  of 
IT. 

Video 

Conferencing 

True  full-motion  video  conferencing  no  longer 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  science  fiction.  In  fact, 
shrinking  costs  of  improved  technologies  and 
services  could  break  the  market  wide  open  in 
just  a  few  short  years. 

ics — speed  that  can  be  crucial  in 
avoiding  bottlenecks  in  PC  networks. 

Atwood  predicted  that  such  advan¬ 
tages  will  lead  PC  software  vendors 
like  Lotus  and  Microsoft  to  start 
building  applications  around  object- 
oriented  DBMSs.  When  that  hap¬ 
pens,  he  suggested,  companies  may 
want  to  start  building  up  their  own 
expertise  in  working  with  object-ori¬ 
ented  systems.  Those  that  do  will  be 
able  to  “build  [their]  own  specific  ap¬ 
plications  that  would  interact  with  the 
packaged  applications,  ”  he  said. 

Atwood  believes  that  once  compa¬ 
nies  start  to  become  familiar  with  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  DBMSs,  many  will 
choose  to  standardize  on  them.  “In¬ 
stead  of  getting  into  the  tail  end  of 
relational  DBMSs,  companies  should 
consider  getting  into  the  front  end  of 
object-oriented  DBMSs.  This  will  be 
the  next  big  transition  in  computer 
science.  ” 

Others  aren’t  so  sure.  Tony  Per¬ 
cy,  vice  president  of  software  man¬ 
agement  strategies  for  The  Gartner 
Group  Inc.,  a  market-research  firm 
in  Stamford,  Conn. ,  thinks  that  while 
object-oriented  DBMSs  will  find  a 
number  of  comfortable  niches,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  they  find  their 
way  into  the  mainstream.  “Most  in¬ 
formation  technology  managers  can 
safely  ignore  them,  ”  Percy  said. 
“The  technology  is  too  immature, 
and  the  methodologies  needed  to 
manage  and  develop  them  haven’t 
been  established.  ” 

Percy  predicted  that  object-orient¬ 
ed  systems  will  eventually  start  turn¬ 
ing  up  in  specialized  applications  in 
engineering  and  manufacturing,  at 
which  point  IT  managers  may  want 
to  learn  enough  about  the  technology 
to  offer  some  guidance  to  users  in 
these  areas.  In  addition,  he  said,  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  DBMSs  “will  sneak  in 
under  the  covers”  of  some  third-par¬ 
ty  applications,  such  as  software  en¬ 
gineering.  CASE  vendor  Index  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  already  started  moving  to  build 
versions  of  its  tools  around  an  object- 
oriented  DBMS,  he  noted. 

While  Percy  conceded  that  the 
ability  of  object-oriented  systems  to 
handle  images  and  complex  data 
would  be  increasingly  useful  to  orga¬ 


nizations,  he  insisted  that  these  same 
functions  could  be  handled  by  modify¬ 
ing  relational  DBMSs.  “People  will 
want  to  manage  voice  and  image  un¬ 
der  the  same  applications-develop- 
ment  tools  they  use  for  DB2  or  Ora¬ 
cle,”  he  said.  “That’s  why  the 
dominant  relational  DBMS  vendors 
are  extending  their  products  in  these 


a 


%  ect-oriented 
DBMSs  make  it 
possible  to  set  up 
unique  structures  for 
diverse  classes  of 
information,  allowing 
users  to  store  and 
retrieve  virtually  any 
data  in  any  form,  no 
matter  how  unusual  or 
complex . 


directions.  ”  And,  in  fact,  an  official  of 
Oracle  Corp. ,  of  Belmont,  Calif. ,  said 
that  the  upcoming  version  of  its 
DBMS,  expected  out  as  soon  as  the 
end  of  this  year,  will  offer  some  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  capabilities. 

Some  organizations,  however, 
seem  ready  to  take  the  plunge  into 
object-oriented  DBMSs  whether  or 
not  their  relational  DBMS  vendors 
are  ready  to  lead  them.  “A  standard 
relational  DBMS  doesn’t  understand 
a  lot  of  the  different  data  types  that 
an  organization  like  ours  has  to  deal 
with,”  explained  Dr.  Richard  Stahl- 
hut,  an  M.D.  and  a  database  analyst 
with  Children’s  Hospital  in  Boston. 
Children’s  has  standardized  on  Ora¬ 
cle,  but  Stahlhut  is  designing  a  new 
database  for  the  hospital  that  he 
would  like  to  see  handle  most  of 
these  data  types.  “An  electrocardio¬ 
gram  can  include  traditional  struc¬ 
tured  data,  free-form  text,  and  an 
image,”  he  explained.  “The  medical 


industry  has  been  stymied  by  how  to 
best  present  this  sort  of  information 
rapidly.  ” 

Stahlhut  said  he’d  welcome  an  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  DBMS  if  it  would  get 
the  job  done.  “This  project  is  a  major 
task,  and  I’d  look  at  any  tools  that 
would  shorten  the  effort,”  he  said. 
“We’re  heavily  invested  in  Oracle,  so 
it  would  be  great  if  they  could  provide 
the  answer.  But  if  other  alternatives 
came  up  first,  including  a  start-up 
company  with  the  right  object-orient¬ 
ed  DBMS,  we’d  be  open-minded.  ” 

Also  open-minded  is  Steven  Levy, 
vice  president  of  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  with  Putnam  Management  Co. ,  a 
Boston  financial  firm  specializing  in 
investment  management.  Levy  is 
leading  the  development  of  a  software 
environment  in  which  new  financial 
applications  will  be  able  to  be  built  in 
days  rather  than  years.  Because  of 
the  complex  nature  of  financial  infor¬ 
mation,  Levy  said  that  object-orient¬ 
ed  DBMSs  from  Object  Design  will 
be  key  components  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  “Object-oriented  DBMSs  allow 
you  to  define  different  ways  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  same  types  of  things,” 
he  explained.  “For  example,  ‘yield’  is 
calculated  one  way  for  stocks  and  an¬ 
other  way  for  bonds,  and  that’s  hard 
to  deal  with  on  a  traditional  DBMS.” 
Only  an  object-oriented  DBMS,  he 
added,  could  handle  the  “mindbog- 
gling”  variety  of  data  associated  with 
a  simple  query  for  information  on  a 
topic  such  as  IBM  stock. 

Levy  insisted  that  the  advantages 
of  this  object-oriented  environment 
could  apply  to  any  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  “We’re  avoiding  tying  the  envi¬ 
ronment  to  particular  applications,” 
he  said.  “You  could  easily  remove  the 
financial  side  and  replace  it  with  a 
manufacturing  or  any  other  type  of 
module.  It’s  a  very  useful  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  more  companies  should  be 
looking  at  it.  ” 

If  the  Putnam  project  and  others 
like  it  succeed,  it’s  a  good  bet  that 
the  topic  of  object-oriented  DBMSs 
will  graduate  from  the  realm  of 
trendy  jargon  to  become  required 
reading.  H2I 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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ISDN. 


As  an  idea,  ISDN  technology  ranks  right  up  there  with 
sliced  bread.  But  what  can  it  do  for  you  in  the  real  world? 
The  U.S.  Army’s  strategic  research  and  development 
facility  at  Redstone  Arsenal  found  the  answer  at 
their  local  phone  company  South  Central  Bell  showed 
them  how  to  enlist  ISDN 


South  Central  Bell 
and  the  U.S.  Army 


technology  to  help  them 
perform  their  crucial 
communications  tasks. 

Faster.  More  efficiently  Using  the  AT&T  Network  Systems 
5ESS®  Switch.  Now,  guided  by  ISDN  technology 
Army  researchers  and  engineers  can  use  a  single 
telephone  line  to  deploy  simultaneous  voice  and  data 
transactions.  At  speeds  up  to  64Kbs.  A  mission  that 
used  to  require  special  conditioned  private  lines  can 
now  be  accomplished  on  ordinary  telephone  lines 
over  the  public  switched  network.  Call  your  local 
telephone  company  marketing  representative  to  find 
out  how  ISDN  technology  can  help  you  win  in  the 
real  world  or  call  1 800  638-7978,  ext.  3010. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


TRENDLINES 


AIR  LINKS 


This  Is  Your  Captain 
Speaking 


□ 


ou’re  on  a  crowded 
plane  coming  into  a  ma¬ 
jor  airline  hub.  You 
have  just  a  few  minutes  to 
make  your  connection,  and 
you’re  worried 
about  which  direc¬ 
tion  to  run  in 
when  you 
leave  the 


jetway.  Then  the  pi¬ 
lot  comes  on  the 
public-address  system 
and  reads  a  long  list  of  flights 
and  their  gate  assignments. 
Your  first  thought  is, 

“Thanks,  I  needed  that.  ”  Your 
second  is,  “How  did  they 
know  that?” 

The  answer  to  the  question 
is  ACARS,  or  aircraft  commu¬ 
nications  addressing  and  re¬ 
porting  system:  a  radio,  com¬ 
puter  and  communications 
network  for  exchanging  data 
between  individual  commercial 
aircraft  and  their  on-the- 
ground  managers.  The  system 
today  uses  the  latest  in  infor¬ 
mation-processing  and  packet¬ 
switching  technology,  but  its 
roots  reach  back  to  the  days 
when  the  Ford  Trimotor  was 
the  air  transport  of  choice  for 
frequent  flyers. 

ACARS  is  a  service  of 
Aeronautical  Radio  Inc. 
(ARInc),  the  company  formed 
by  the  major  air  carriers  more 
than  60  years  ago  to  operate  a 


single  radio  system  for  all 
communication  between  air¬ 
craft  and  ground  controllers. 
Today,  in  addition  to  ACARS, 
ARInc  operates  a  conventional 
voice  radio  system 
and  one  of  the  largest 
packet-switching  net¬ 
works  in  the  world — a 
network  whose  channels 
not  only  transport  data 
between  ACARS 
and  the  operations 
centers,  but  among 
all  of  the  major  airline 
customer  reservations 
systems  as  well. 

While  connecting 
flight  information  may 
be  ACARS’  most  visible 
feature,  the  up-to-the-minute 
data  on  aircraft  and  crew  sta¬ 
tus  that  ACARS  transmits 
back  to  airline  operations  cen¬ 
ters  is  its  most  important.  Ac¬ 
curate  and  timely  reports  on 
when  each  plane  lands  or 
takes  off;  what  kind  of  fuel, 
cargo  and  passenger  load  it  is 
carrying;  and  who  is  operating 
the  craft  enable  the  airlines  to 
comply  with  regulations  and 
adapt  their  operations  immedi¬ 
ately  as  conditions  change 
during  the  day. 


Feedback 


A  recent  study  of  U.S.  competitiveness  reveals  that  relatively  few  man¬ 
ufacturing  companies  are  taking  steps  today  that  will  improve  their 
long-range  competitive  position. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  consulting  firm  Ernst  &  Young,  focused  on 
277  manufacturers  based  mainly  in  the  Great  Lakes  states.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  (72  percent)  were  judged  likely  neither  to  improve  nor  to  worsen 
their  present  position;  17  percent  were  deemed  likely  to  suffer  a  competi¬ 
tive  decline.  Only  11  percent  were  seen  as  well-positioned  to  gain  ground. 

The  study  cited  a  number  of  success  factors  that  characterized  the 
companies  likely  to  thrive: 

■  a  decentralized  structure  that  emphasizes  close  customer  relation¬ 
ships  and  the  development  of  a  viable  corporate  culture; 

■  executive  compensation  related  to  performance; 

■  a  top-down  emphasis  on  quality  over  cost  containment; 

■  an  emphasis  on  investing  in  human  rather  than  technological  re¬ 
sources,  with  technology  investment  driven  largely  by  customer  needs; 

■  broadly  rather  than  narrowly  focused  planning  processes; 

■  development  of  innovative  performance-measurement  systems, 
spurred  by  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  scrap  traditional  measures; 

■  broad  and  innovatively  upgraded  product  lines; 

■  extensive  vertical  integration,  plus  presence  in  international  markets. 
According  to  Terrence  Ozan,  E&Y’s  national  director  of  manufacturing 
industry  services  and  an  author  of  the  study,  improving  one’s  position  re¬ 
quires  a  broad-based  program.  “Successful  companies  will  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  continuous  total  improvement,”  said  Ozan,  “not  merely  inde¬ 
pendent,  intermittent  improvement  or  cost-reduction  programs.” 

The  full  study  is  available  from  Ernst  &  Young’s  Manufacturing/High 
Technology  Industry  Services  Group,  2,000  National  City  Center,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44114.  mm 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Network, 
Heal  Thyself 


S  WEST  Communications  last  month  in¬ 
troduced  what  it  calls  a  “self-healing” 
network  service.  Initially,  the  Denver- 
based  RBOC  will  offer  the  service  to  its  largest 
customers  in  five  cities:  Minneapolis,  Denver, 
Phoenix,  Seattle  and  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is 
also  providing  a  dedicated  custom  offering  to 
AT&T  and  IBM,  who  will  incorporate  it  into 
network  services  offered  to  their  customers. 

The  fiber-optic-based  system  is  configured 


as  a  concentric  ring  with  an  alternate  “protect 
path,  ”  according  to  Bob  Hawk,  president  of  US 
WEST’S  Carrier  and  Information  Provider  Di¬ 
vision.  The  self-healing  aspect  is  accomplished 
by  connecting  participating  customers  through 
two  telephone-company  switching  offices  via  fi¬ 
ber-optic  cable.  If  the  routing  through  one  of 
the  offices  experiences  trouble,  the  second 
routing  goes  up  instantaneously.  While  the 
technology  is  not  new,  the  offering  represents 
an  ambitious  implementation  of  the  technique, 
according  to  a  company  spokeswoman.  In  an 
outage,  the  network  reroutes  voice,  data  and 
video  traffic  within  50  to  240  milliseconds. 

US  WEST  has  enough  confidence  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  guarantee  “zero  defects.”  In  the  case 
of  an  unhealed  outage,  customers  get  the  ser¬ 
vices  purchased  on  the  self-healing  ring  at  no 
charge  for  that  month,  Hawk  said. 
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IS  customers  are  up  in  arms. 
IS  costs  are  out  of  control. 
The  CEO  wants  to  outsource. 


It  wasn’t  that  long  ago  when  the  CEO  didn’t  know  what 
“outsourcing”  meant.  Let  alone  what  IS  was  doing.  Well, 
all  that’s  history.  Because  today,  you’re  under  increasing 
pressure  to  control  costs  and  keep  customers  happy. 
There’s  never  been  To  respond,  you  must  simultaneously 
a  better  time  manage  heterogeneous  computing  and 
to  be  an  IS  executive.  network  configurations,  contain 

and  reduce  IS  costs,  manage  IS  customer  expectations, 
and  capitalize  on  rapidly  changing  conditions.  To  do  all 
this,  you  need  accurate,  timely,  integrated  information 
on  costs,  workloads  and  service  levels.  In  other  words, 
you  need  MICS  from  LEGENT. 

MICS  is  the  only  comprehensive  management 
solution  available  to  IS  executives.  It’s  designed  to 
measure  and  report  on  all  aspects  of  your  IS 
operation,  allowing  you  to  document  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  your  department.  MICS  also  lets  you 
compare  the  costs  and  performance  of  outside  vendors 
to  the  in-house  organization,  so  you’re  better  prepared 
to  respond  to  any  outsourcing  initiatives. 

Remember,  only  MICS  can  provide  the 
integrated  IS  management  information  you  need  to 

MICS  IS  Management  prosper  in  these  tough  times.  To 
Support  System  ^earn  more’ ca^  y°ur  legent  account 

representative  or  call  1-800-877-8678. 


iwi/////////  /  /  / 

LEGENT 


MICS  operates  in  all  MVS  environments. 

©  1990  LEGENT  All  rights  reserved.  LEGENT  is  registered  in  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 


TRENDLINES 


Frito-Lay  Takes  to  the  Skies 


Snack-food  giant  Frito-Lay  Inc.  has  announced  that 
it  will  convert  its  data  communications  network 
from  land  lines  to  an  extensive  very  small  aperture 
terminal  (VSAT)  satellite  system.  Scientific-Atlanta 
Inc.  of  Atlanta  will  install  and  maintain  the  network, 
which  will  link  300  locations  around  the  country  to 
Frito-Lay  headquarters  in  Dallas. 

The  decision  to  convert  to  VSAT  comes  after  a  year¬ 
long  study  on  communications  alternatives.  “We  chose 
VSAT  over  terrestrial  services  because  of  cost,  superi¬ 
or  multi-protocol  interconnectivity,  and  the  exciting 
possibilities  for  private  business  television  and  data¬ 
base  broadcast,”  said  Dan  Smith,  communications 
strategy  consultant  for  MIS  at  Frito-Lay.  “VSAT  tech¬ 
nology  has  consistently  demonstrated  its  potential  to 


provide  the  highest-quality,  best-cost  network.” 

Scientific-Atlanta’s  SkylinX.25  architecture  sup¬ 
ports  four  link  protocols  at  each  remote  location  and 
is  capable  of  LAN-to-LAN  interconnections.  It  restores 
individual  site  failures  by  automatically  re-connecting 
failed  locations  to  the  hub  packet  switch.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  also  providing  a  back-up  hub  that  will  restore 
the  entire  network  in  the  event  of  a  disaster. 

A  7-meter  master  earth  station  located  in  Dallas 
will  form  the  hub  of  the  network,  which  will  comprise 
300  1.8-meter  VSAT  terminals  around  the  country. 
Scientific-Atlanta  will  provide  Frito-Lay  with  turnkey 
network  installation  and  satellite  transponder  services 
for  five  years.  It  will  also  provide  on-site  personnel 
and  24-hour  network  management.  ■■ 


EDUCATION 


Fiber  in 

THE 

Classroom 

□  he  one-room  school- 
house  is  undergoing  a 
transformation  in  the 
Magnolia  State.  Mississippi 
has  found  that  students  in  its 
remote,  small  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  schools  are  having  trou¬ 
ble  keeping  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  class  nationwide.  (The 
state  recently  placed  49th  in 
the  country  for  the  number  of 
students  taking  advanced 
placement  classes  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college.) 

Consequently,  state  officials 
are  looking  for  ways  to  offer 
students  better  educational 


opportunities.  In  April,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  South  Central  Bell 
of  Birmingham,  Ala. ,  and 
Northern  Telecom  Inc.  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. ,  for  a  trial  fi¬ 
ber-optic,  interactive  learning 
network  that  will  supplement 
local  classes  by  bringing  tele¬ 


vised  teaching  to  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

The  trial  will  allow  instruc¬ 
tors  at  universities  to  reach 
out  over  the  network  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  rural  Mississippi 
schools.  The  system  will  offer 
the  capability  for  interactive 
audio  and  visual  communica¬ 
tion  between  teachers  and 
students  and  offer  a  broader 
range  of  more  challenging 
courses  to  schools  with  limit¬ 
ed  curricula.  The  state  will 
provide  each  of  the  schools 
with  an  electronic  class¬ 
room  equipped  with 
transmitting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  equipment.  If 
the  project  is  a  success, 
the  network  of  equipped 
classrooms  could  also  be 
used  in  the  future  for  re¬ 
medial  adult  literacy  edu¬ 
cation,  in-service  teacher 
training,  specialized  industry 
training  and  computer-based 
instruction,  according  to 
South  Central  Bell. 

The  Mississippi  education 
trial  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  country  to  use  a  public 
switched  telephone  network. 
Officials  from  South  Central 
Bell  estimate  that  the  local 
Bell  operating  company  needs 
to  invest  almost  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  Mississippi  over  the 


next  five  years  to  keep  the 
state’s  telecommunications  in¬ 
frastructure  abreast  with  de¬ 
veloping  technology. 

The  project  will  be  phased 
in  over  the  next  year,  with 
some  applications  running  as 
early  as  this  fall.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  classroom  equip¬ 
ment,  installation  of  the  cable, 


IBM  Corp.,  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  Peo¬ 
ple  with  Disabilities  have  produced 
a  17-minute  videotape  on  fostering 
successful  work  relationships  be¬ 
tween  people  with  disabilities  and 
their  employers.  Through  inter¬ 
views  with  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees,  the  tape  portrays  the  process 
that  occurs  in  the  workplace  when 
a  person  with  a  disability  is  hired. 

According  to  a  Lou  Harris  and 
Associates  survey,  two  out  of  every 
three  people  with  disabilities  are 
unemployed;  of  this  group,  two  out 
of  three  would  like  to  work.  The 


coordination  of  the  curriculum 
and  teacher  training  are  being 
timed  for  broadcasts  slated  to 
begin  next  January. 

Schools  in  five  cities  will  join 
in  the  trial,  based  on  curricu¬ 
lum  needs,  administrative 
commitment  and  proximity  to 
existing  fiber  routes  and 
switching  facilities.  ■■ 


cost  of  modifying  workplaces  to 
accommodate  employees  with  dis¬ 
abilities  is  relatively  low — under 
$500  in  70  percent  of  all  cases. 
The  increased  competition  for 
qualified  workers  means  that  com¬ 
panies  must  find  ways  to  grow  the 
applicant  pool.  People  with  disabil¬ 
ities  are  therefore  a  rich  resource 
for  employers  to  draw  upon.  The 
videotape,  called  “Part  of  the 
Team,”  aims  to  assist  the  process 
of  hiring  and  accommodating  peo¬ 
ple  with  disabilities.  The  tape  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  National 
Easter  Seal  Society  at  312  726- 
6200.  ■■ 


Hiring  Video 
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AliOUR  NETWORKS 

Are  weli  Connected. 


Choosing  the  best  computers  for  your 
company  is  one  thing.  Making  them  work  together 
can  be  a  whole  different  animal. 

Fortunately,  the  network  experts  at 
Data  Preference  have  experience  with  all  different 
breeds  of  computers  and  the  training  needed  to  get 
your  whole  office  pulling  together. 

That's  because  Data  Preference  offers  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  assemble  a  network.  From  PCs  to 
peripherals  to  minicomputers 
to  workstations  to  network 
software.  Products  that 
answer  to  such  famous 


names  as  Apple,  AT&T  DEC,  IBM,  Novell,  3Com,  and 
too  many  more  to  mention  here. 

And  we  offer  a  fetching  range  of  services  to 
keep  your  network  healthy  and  well-groomed.  Includ¬ 
ing  installation,  on-site  maintenance,  and  a  toll-free 
diagnostics  hot-line.  As  well  as  a  full  range  of  finance 
programs,  whether  you  want  to  rent,  lease  or  buy. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  keeping  your  computers 
well  connected,  there's  only  one  name  worth  calling. 

Data  Preference,  the  network 
experts.  Why  not  take  a 
walk  to  the  phone  and  call 
us  now? 


DATAPreference 


Incorporated 

Formerly  Leasametric  Data  Communications,  Inc. 


Northwest  800.343.7368, 415.574.5797  •  Southwest  800.638.7854,818.708.2669  •  Central  800.323.4823,708.595.2700  •  Northeast  800.241.5841 
•  Southeast  800.241.5841, 404.925.7980  •  London  01 1.44.923.897000.  Copyright  ©  1990  Data  Preference  Incorporated. 
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It’S  Under  Here  Somewhere  . . . 


Jeffrey  J.  Mayer  is  an  acknowledged  expert  at  transforming  human 
clutter  into  human  order.  Some  months  ago  he  sent  us  the  manuscript 
of  his  recently  published  self-help  tome,  If  You  Haven’t  Got  the  Time  to  Do 
ft  Right,  When  Will  You  Find  the  Time  to  Do  R  Over?  (Simon  &  Schuster, 
$17.95).  As  a  Chicago-based  consultant,  Mayer  specializes  in  turning 
desktops  of  hellish  chaos  into  desktops  of  pristine  organization.  He  also 
sent  us  clippings  testifying  to  the  deep  gratitude  of  executives  whose  of¬ 
fices,  and  hence  lives,  he  had  made  over  in  the  image  of  a  well-adjusted 
neatnik.  The  irony  of  his  submissions  to  us  is  that  they  found  their  way 
onto  one  of  the  two  most  cluttered  work  surfaces  in  the  organization  and 
became  trapped  beneath  many  pounds  of  accreted  debris. 

Like  any  energetic  self-promoter,  Mayer  telephoned  to  see  what  we 
thought  of  his  work  and  to  ask  whether  we  might  review  it.  We  laughed 
nervously  and  confessed  (as  one  might  confess  an  Oedipus  complex  to 
Freud)  that  the  manuscript  would  probably  need  to  be  dynamited  free  and 
that  he  should  call  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

He  has  called  three 
more  times  and  on  each 
occasion  has  suffered, 
with  considerable  good 
humor  and  patience, 
the  news  that  the 
manuscript  has  risen  to 
the  turbulent  surface 
like  a  breaching  whale, 
has  been  briefly  ob¬ 
served,  attended  to  and  admired,  and  has  once  again  disappeared  into 
the  briny  deep.  With  the  evident  sincerity  of  one  who  believes  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  his  expertise,  Mayer  did  once  say,  “You  know,  you  sound  like 
someone  who  really  could  benefit  from  this  book.” 

We  finally  harpooned  it  the  other  day  and  read  it.  It's  good — written 
with  wit  and  appropriate  economy  and  filled  with  highly  detailed,  step-by- 
step  strategies  for  achieving  an  orderly  workspace.  (And  if  order  seeps  in¬ 
ward  from  its  outward  manifestations,  who  knows,  perhaps  an  orderly 
mind  is  also  attainable.)  Why,  if  certain  people  were  actually  to  follow  Jeff 
Mayer’s  advice,  their  work  lives  might  change  in  important  ways. 

But,  of  course,  the  book  is  threatening  too.  Old  habits  die  hard,  and  we 
like  to  tell  ourselves  that  a  good  five  square  yards  of  paperoid  clutter — 
the  righteous  oat  bran  of  free  enterprise — is  a  sign  of  being  gainfully,  in¬ 
dispensably  "at  work.”  But  Mayer  cruelly  lays  this  canard  to  rest,  correct¬ 
ly  observing  that  clutter  is  merely  a  symptom  of  decision-making  deferred. 
Or,  worse,  of  decisions  made  but  not  yet  acted  upon. 

Damn!  We  have  read  the  book,  Jeff.  Now,  apparently,  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  Thanks  a  million. . . .  BBS 


JOINT  VENTURES 


Mining  for  Knowledge 


□ 


o  the  growing  list  of  in¬ 
tangible,  information- 
based  corporate  assets, 
add  the  aggregate  expertise  of 
employees — the  so-called 
knowledge  assets.  Now  a 
number  of  IT  vendors  and  us¬ 
ers  have  banded  together  to 
address  the  need  to  create 
systems  that  can  effectively 
“capture,  maintain  and  ex¬ 
ploit”  those  assets — which, 
despite  progress  in  expert- 
systems  design,  remain  rela¬ 
tively  elusive  and  hard  to  get 
at. 

Operating  under  the  banner 
IMKA — Initiative  for  Manag¬ 
ing  Knowledge  Assets — the 
group  has  promised  to  unveil 
software  standards  late  this 
summer  that  will  assure  that 
expert-system  applications 
can  run  in  “heterogeneous” 
environments.  That  would  al¬ 
low  organizations  to  more 
quickly  and  easily  convert  the 
techniques  their  key  employ¬ 
ees  use  to  solve  business- 
related  problems  into  expert- 
systems  software. 

Ultimately,  the  proposed 
standards  would  open  up  new 
doors  for  artificial  intelligence 
technology,  expanding  the 
power  of  expert  systems  by 
increasing  the  number  of  rules 
they  can  employ — from  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  roughly  2,000  today  to  a 
whopping  50,000  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Les  Hellenack,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  software 
technologies  unit  at  Interna¬ 


tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  Hellenack  added 
that  even  with  the  quantum 
leaps  of  power  being  envis¬ 
aged  by  IMKA,  expert-sys¬ 
tems  technology  will  still  be 
an  aid  for  workers,  not  a  re¬ 
placement.  “A  real  expert 
alone  will  still  do  better  than  a 
novice  supported  by  the  sys¬ 
tem,  ”  he  said. 

But  as  vendors  drive  to 
make  better  and  better  simu¬ 
lations  of  specific  individuals’ 
expertise,  end  users  could 
face  a  whole  new  series  of 
troubling  questions,  according 
to  Dr.  Donald  Agostino,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  manufacturing  auto¬ 
mation  planning  service  at  the 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

“The  area  of  who  owns  the 
knowledge  asset  hasn’t  been 
addressed  as  such,”  he  said. 
“It’s  been  kind  of  glossed 
over.  ” 

IMKA  was  founded  by 
firms  that  have  already  made 
substantial  commitments  to 
artificial  intelligence  and  ex¬ 
pert-systems  technology: 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  the 
Carnegie  Group  and  Texas  In¬ 
struments  Inc.  among  the 
vendors,  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  US  WEST  Inc. 
among  the  users.  The  compa¬ 
nies  have  contributed  a  total 
of  $10  million  to  the  effort, 
which  was  begun  in  early  1989 
but  not  announced  until  last 
month,  after  the  ground  rules 
had  been  hammered  out.  Hi 


Clarification 


In  the  April  issue  of  CIO,  the  chart  on  Page  48  (“Selected  Vendors  of 
CASE  Tools”)  indicated  that  Andersen  Consulting  sold  its  CASE  tools 


only  in  conjunction  with  its  consulting  services.  The  company  advises  that 
it  sells  its  Foundation  family  of  products  through  a  sales  force  distinct 
from  its  consulting  practice.  At  a  press  conference  in  New  York  last 
month  announcing  an  expansion  of  its  Foundation  products,  the  company 
stressed  the  independence  of  the  sales  force  marketing  these  products. 
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Freedom. 


Freedom  to  choose. 

Freedom  to  change. 

Freedom  to  grow. 

The  basic  tenets  underlying  the  most  advanced, 
and  independent  architecture  ever  developed. 

CA90s  from  Computer  Associates. 

Since  it  comes  from  the  worlds  leading,  inde¬ 
pendent  software  company  CA90s  can  liberate  you 
from  hardware  constraints. 

At  last,  you’re  free  to  choose  the  best  applications 
and  deliver  more  efficient  distributed  processing. 

Since  it  encompasses  SAA,  NAS  and  the  other 
industry  standards,  CA90s  gives  you  unprecedented 
freedom  to  integrate.  Across  platforms, 
operating  systems,  different  vendors- 
throughout  your  entire  corporate 
environment.  But  most  importantly  CA90s 
gives  you  the  freedom  to  grow.  It  continually  protects 
your  MIS  investment  by  always  providing  ways  to 
integrate  new  technology  with  your  existing  technology 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the  architecture  that  offers  you 
the  freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when  you  need  it  the  most. 

Today. 


CA90s 


OMPUTING  A 


£  Ifv 


Today 


Not  next  year. 

Next  month. 

Next  week. 

CA90s  is  here  today. 

Unlike  other  architectures  that  patiently  await 
applications,  CA90s  is  already  supported  by  the 

broadest  range  of  software  solutions  in 
the  world. 

From  systems  management  to 
information  management  to  business 
applications,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  applications 
that  deliver  the  benefits  of  CA90s. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning. 

The  real  magic  is  in  how  these  applications  work 
together. 

By  sharing  common  services  and  advanced 
technology  CA  software  brings  you  the  highest  levels 
of  integration  and  automation  in  the  world. 

Starting  today,  in  every  aspect,  CA90s  will  change 
the  way  you  look  at  your  MIS  world. 


CA90s 


rchitectur 


And 

Tomorrow 


CA90s 


The  world  of  high  technology  moves  very  fast. 

And  around  every  bend  is  a  fork  in  the 
road.  Right  or  left.  Yes  or  no.  It  seems  your 
options  are  always  limited.  And  if  you  make 
the  wrong  choice,  you  could  be  left  behind. 

But,  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way. 

CA90s  can  change  your  entire  approach  to  future 
technological  breakthroughs.  It’s  designed  specifically  to 
accommodate  rapid  change  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  your  investment.  So  you  can  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds. 

It  accomplishes  this  in  two  ways. 

The  first  is  forward-looking.  CA90s  shared-services 
approach  gives  you  the  freedom  to  change  because  new 
technology  can  be  quickly  and  easily  implemented  and 
integrated. 

Looking  backward  is  just  as  important.  Recognizing 
the  enormous  investment  you’ve  made  in  your  existing 
technology,  CA90s  always  provides  responsible,  efficient 
ways  to  migrate  to  new  technology.  The  net  result  is  you 
can  approach  the  future  with  confidence. 

No  matter  what  you  face,  you’ll  always  be  free  to 
make  the  right  decision. 

Free  to  grow. 

Free  to  choose  your 
own  road. 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


FOR  THE  90s 


CA90s 


(aOMPUTER® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  New  York  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 


1<M0  Computer  Associates  International.  In, 
C.V'Os  is  a  trademark  ol  Computer  Associates  International.  In, 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  SALE 
IN  ITI'S  UNIVERSE 


There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
computer  end-user  sites  in  the  United 
States.  If  that’s  your  universe  of  potential 
customers,  finding  your  next  sale  may  feel 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

Unless  you  start  with  Installed 
Technology  International  (ITI). 

Our  part  of  the  universe  is  ITI’s 
database  of  U.S.  computer  sites.  We  give 
you  all  the  information  you  need  to 
accurately  identify  your  best  prospects. 

Even  if  you’re  using  another 
source,  you  can’t  get  the  entire  universe 
from  any  one  supplier. 

ITI  clients  tell  us  there’s  only  25% 
duplication  between  our  database  and 
our  closest  competitor’s.  And  on  those 
sites  that  do  overlap,  you’ll  find  that  ITI 
gives  you  fresher  information  including 
new  or  different  prospect  names. 

Reach  the  person  who  wants  to 
purchase  your  product!  Here’s  how  the 
information  ITI  collects  will  show  you 
how  to  zero  in  on  just  the  right  prospects. 


■  Spend  less  time  looking  for  the  right 
prospects  and  more  time  selling  to  them! 

ITI  gives  you:  prospect  names  <Sc  titles 
—  274,917  key  MIS/DP  &  general 
management  contacts. 

■  Mail  and  telemarket  only  to  those 
prospects  who  need  your  product! 

ITI  gives  you:  installed  hardware  and 
software  by  vendor  and  model,  plus 
future  buying  plans  —  so  you’ll  know 
if  your  product  is  a  good  fit. 

■  The  more  you  know  about  your 
prospects,  the  easier  it  is  to  aim  your 
sales  pitch  directly  at  their  needs. 

ITI  gives  you:  company  size,  industry 
verticals,  and  corporate  affiliations. 

ITI  also  gives  you  63,000  sites  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  Asia.  So  when 
you’re  planning  your  sales  and  marketing 
programs,  plan  on  adding  ITI  to  your  mix. 

Call  Jan  Kenz  for  a  FREE  brochure. 


1-800-347-3484 


INSTALLED  TECHNOLOGY  INTERNATIONAL 


ITI  is  a  sister  company  to  CIO,  and  part  of  International  Data  Group’s  (IDG)  worldwide  family 
of  publication,  research  and  exposition  companies. 
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“Oracle  Financials  and  Sequent  multiprocessor  systems 
give  major  corporations  an  alternative  to  the  mainframe. 

—  Scott  Gibson,  President,  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 


v 


Can  a  Sl-billion  company  do  all  its 
financial  management  without  using 
a  mainframe?  The  answer  is  “Yes,”  if 
they  use  a  Sequent  computer  and  the 
Oracle  Financials™  family  of  accounting 
solutions.  Which  is  why  Oracle  Corpo¬ 
ration  runs  its  internal  financial  applica¬ 
tions  on  Sequent  computers.  And  why 
Sequent  Computers,  Inc.  uses  Oracle 
Financials  to  run  its  company. 

Oracle  needed  expandable  perfor¬ 
mance,  not  mainframe-size  chunks  of 


power.  Sequent  delivered  scalable  multi¬ 
processors  that  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  Oracle’s  growth.  And  Oracle  Financials 
helped  Sequent  follow  a  similar  growth 
path  by  delivering  a  sophisticated,  respon¬ 
sive  and  affordable  accounting  system. 

Oracle  Financials  have  helped  Oracle 
Corporation  become  the  world’s  largest 
database  company.  And  they’ve  helped 
Sequent  multiprocessors  win  mainframe 
business  all  over  the  Fortune  500.  See  how 
they  can  give  you  a  mainframe  alternative. 


OR  ACL 


Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  ext.  9694  today,  to  schedule  a 
demonstration  of  Oracle  Financials  running  on  a  Sequent  computer. 
The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Oracle  Financials 


U.s.  FINANCIALS 

SEMINARS 

AL 

Birmingham . 

. June6 

Huntsville . 

. Mar  29* 

AR 

Little  Rock . 

. Mar  27 

AZ 

Scottsdale . 

Apr  12  June  14 

CA 

Bakersfield . 

. Mar  15 

Costa  Mesa . 

. Mar  27 

Apr  19  June  19 

La  Jolla . 

Apr  17  June  12 

Los  Angeles . 

.  Mar  29  Apr  24 
May  22  June  21 

Ontario . 

. Apr  5 

Sacramento . 

. Mar  7 

San  Francisco.... 

Apr  27  June  13 

Santa  Clara . 

.  May  2  June  11 

CO 

Denver . 

Mar  12  Apr  3* 

CT 

Farmington . 

. June  21 

New  Haven . 

. Mar  6 

Stamford . 

. Mar  15 

FL 

Jacksonville . 

. Mar  21 

Orlando . 

. Apr  12 

West  Palm  Beach 

. Mar  28 

HI 

Honolulu . 

. Mar  15 

ID 

Boise . 

. Apr  4 

1A 

Des  Moines . 

. Apr  17 

IL 

Chicago....  Mar  7  Apr  12  June  6 

IN 

Fort  Wayne . 

. Apr  25 

Indianapolis . 

. Mar  8 

Apr  17  June  19 

LA 

Baton  Rouge . 

. Apr  19 

New  Orleans . 

. May  11 

MA 

Boston . 

.  Apr  12  June  12 

Burlington . 

. Mar  8 

Springfield . 

. Apr  17 

Worcester . 

. June  19 

MD 

Baltimore . 

. Mar  29 

MI 

Grand  Rapids  .... 

. June  13 

MN  Minneapolis . 

. . . .  Mar  6  May  1 

MO  Kansas  City . 

. June  12 

St.  Louis . 

. .  Mar  13  May  8 

NC 

Greensboro . 

. Mar  8 

NE 

Omaha . 

. Mar  13 

NH 

Bedford . 

. Mar  13 

Merrimack . 

. May  3 

NJ 

Iselin . Mar  6  May  8  June  12 

NY 

Melville . 

.  Mar  21  Apr  18 

New  York  ...  Mar  7  Apr  4  June  6 

Rochester . 

. Mar  22 

OH 

Cincinnati . 

. Mar  8 

Cleveland . 

. May  1 

Columbus . 

. June  6 

OK 

Oklahoma  City  . 

. Apr  17 

Tulsa . 

. Mar  6 

OR 

Portland . 

. May  22 

PA 

Harrisburg . 

. Mar  22 

Philadelphia . 

. May  2 

Pittsburgh . 

. June  5 

Scranton . 

. Mar  14 

TN 

Memphis . 

. Apr  5 

TX 

Austin . 

. Apr  20 

Dallas . 

. . .  Mar  6  Apr  19 
May  10  June  12 

Houston...  Mar 8  Apr  12  June  14 

UT 

Salt  Lake  City . . . . 

. Apr  24 

VA 

Newport . 

. Mar  13 

Richmond . 

. Mar  22 

WA  Seattle  ...  Mar  27  Apr  17  May  15 

WI 

Milwaukee . 

..  Apr  4  June  28 

CANADIAN  FINANCIALS 

SEMINARS 

For  registration  call  (800)  668-8926,  except 
in  Quebec,  call  ( 514)633-9900 . 

Calgary . May  23 

Edmonton . Apr  12  June  14 

Toronto . Apr  9  May  22 

Vancouver . Mar  8  June  14 

Victoria . May  15 

Please  note: 

*  These  seminars  are  held  for  the  Federal 
Government  only. 


Attn:  National  Seminar 
Coordinator 
Oracle  Corporation 
20  Davis  Drive 
Belmont,  California  94002 
1-800-0RACLE1,  ext.  9694 

□  My  business  card  or 
letterhead  is  attached. 
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TRENDLINES 


MARKETING 


A  New  Spin  on  the  Old  Soft  Sell 


very  marketeer  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  fresh  slice  of 
the  overwhelmed  and 
repeatedly  subdivided  human 
attention  span.  Standing  out 
amid  the  clutter  of  advertising 
messages  isn’t  easy.  Finding 
new  ways  to  get  anyone  to 
pay  attention  to  a  sales  pitch 
has  become  an  art  of  great 
complexity. 

Obviously,  it 
can’t  hurt  to  have 


teractive  software  presenta¬ 
tions  pitching  a  variety  of 
products  and  services  for  cli¬ 
ents  as  diverse  as  Ford  Motor 
Co. ,  Apple  Computer  Inc. , 
Citibank  and  Ciba-Geigy 
Corp. 

The  software  presentations 
combine  chic  graphics,  sound 


relatively  pristine  medium  to 
play  with.  And  that’s  what  a 
Sausalito,  Calif. ,  company  is 
exploiting  in  the  potentially 
rich  market  of  PC  users.  The 
SoftAd  Group  is  creating  in¬ 


effects,  spreadsheets,  com¬ 
petitive  comparisons  and 
prompts  for  user  input  along 
with  a  serving  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Software  can  be  de¬ 
signed  to  take  as  much  time 


Touchless  Typing 


A  company  in  Newton,  Mass.,  has  introduced  a  typewriter  that  takes 
dictation  using  speech-recognition  technology.  Although  its  maker, 
Dragon  Systems  Inc.,  calls  the  device  a  typewriter,  it  actually  consists  of 
software  and  a  speech-recognition  board  installed  in  a  ’386-based  PC. 
The  user  speaks  into  a  microphone  and  can  draw  upon  a  customizable 
30,000-word  vocabulary  to  create  text  at  a  rate  of  approximately  35 
words  a  minute. 

Dragon  Systems  envisions  a  market  made  up  of  typing-aversive  execu¬ 
tives,  doctors  and  lawyers,  as  well  as  people  with  a  range  of  physical  dis¬ 
abilities.  The  system  sells  for  around  $9,000. 


as  needed;  the  entertainment 
component  helps  keep  view¬ 
ers  tuned  to  the  message. 

In  fact,  one  clear  SoftAd 
selling  point  is  the  ability  to 
deliver  a  naturally  engaged  au¬ 
dience.  Because  the  viewer  is 
also  a  ‘user,  ’  SoftAd  touts  its 
software  packages  as  an  in¬ 
herently  high-quality  way  to 
present  complicated  informa¬ 
tion.  It’s  apparently  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  the  client  roster 
boasts  a  disproportionate 
number  of  companies  whose 
offerings  either  carry  very  big 
tickets  or  are  technically  com¬ 
plex — exactly  the  sorts  of 
items  that  tend  to  trigger  a  lot 
of  pre-purchase  research. 

Consider  the  hard-sell,  cut¬ 
throat  auto  industry.  Car  deal¬ 
ers  have  long  known  that  most 
people  would  rather  go  to  the 
dentist  than  visit  a  showroom. 
Thus,  finding  a  way  to  either 
stimulate  dealer  traffic  or,  at  a 
minimum,  get  out  basic  infor¬ 
mation  to  prospects  who  oth¬ 
erwise  can’t  be  bothered  is  a 
real  coup.  Some  upscale  con¬ 
sumers  are  even  willing  to  pay 
for  the  pitch.  Ford  charges 
$6.95  for  a  combination  video 
driving  game  and  information¬ 
al  software  package  that  gives 
detailed  specs  on  100  of  its 
1990  cars  and  trucks.  One  un¬ 
named  SoftAd  automotive  cli¬ 
ent  earned  a  whopping  22  per¬ 
cent  response  rate  to  a  direct- 
mailed  software  campaign  that 
resulted  in  doubled  showroom 
traffic. 

SoftAd’s  promotional  mate¬ 
rials  claim  that  users  spend  an 
average  of  between  20  and  30 
minutes  with  an  advertiser’s 
disk  and  that  the  disks  are 
saved  rather  than  tossed  out. 
SoftAd  also  claims  that  the  in¬ 
teractive  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  enables  prospects  to 
retain  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  information  presented, 
versus  20  to  30  percent  for 
conventional  media.  ■■ 


On  the  Record 

In  pursuing  his  technology 
dream,  Eugene  D.  Brooks  III 
could  well  become  (if  he  isn’t  al¬ 
ready)  the  nightmare  of  Seymour 
Cray  and  other  supercomputer  lu¬ 
minaries. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in 
The  New  York  Times,  Brooks,  a 
government  computer  scientist  at 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratories  in  California,  is  work¬ 
ing  to  create  parallel-processing 
PCs  capable  of  vastly  outperform¬ 
ing  traditional  comparably  priced, 
or  more  costly,  supercomputers. 
(Supercomputers  rely  on  spe¬ 
cialized,  custom-built  chips, 
whereas  Brooks’s  so-called  “killer 
micros”  use  inexpensive  commod¬ 
ity  microprocessors  running  in  par¬ 
allel.) 

The  aim  of  Brooks’s  current 
project  is  to  rewrite  software  in¬ 
tended  for  conventional  supercom¬ 
puters  so  that  it  can  run  on  ma¬ 
chines  comprising  parallel 
processors.  According  to  the  Times 
article,  by  high-tech  writer  John 
Markoff,  Brooks  regards  the  hard¬ 
ware  challenge  as  relatively 
straightforward  but  believes  that 
software  breakthroughs  will  be  the 
key  to  surpassing  supercomputer 
performance. 

Wrote  Markoff:  “If  [Brooks]  is 
right,  and  some  computer  design¬ 
ers  think  he  is  not,  the  world’s 
leading  designers  of  supercom¬ 
puters  ...  are  all  in  deep  trouble.” 
Brooks  is  quoted  predicting  that 
parallel-processing  machines  could 
become  a  practical  competitive  op¬ 
tion  “a  couple  of  years  from 
now.” 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JONI  LEVY  LIBERMAN 


Why  Compaq  will  never  build 


Before  creating  anything, 
we  start  with  a  clean 
slate,  and  talk  to  personal 
computer  users  like  you. 


The  way  we  see  it,  the  so-so,  the  pretty 
good  and  the  just  plain  average  are  things 
for  someone  else.  Not  for  us.  And  most 

certainly  not  for  you. 

That’s  the  reason 
why  every  COMPAQ 
personal  computer 
product  has  been 
designed  to  deliver 
on  a  simple  promise: 
to  simply  work  better.  This  approach  is 
what  makes  our  high-performance 
PCs  different  from  all  others. 

Working  better  applies  to  absolutely 
everything  we  do. 

It  starts  with  you.  Before  we  design  our 
products,  we  sit  down  and  talk  with  com¬ 
puter  users  like  you.  To  see  what  you  want. 
And  what  you  need. 

Then  we  take  these  ideas  and  combine 
them  with  the  latest  technology  and  our  own 
innovative  thinking. 

The  result  is  a  line 
of  PCs  with  the  per¬ 
formance  for  whatever 
you  do.  Performance 
that  comes  from  more 
than  just  the  processor. 

It  includes  features  like 


high-speed  disk  drives  and  VGA  graphics. 
Room  to  customize  with  the  thousands  of 
available  expansion  cards  and  peripherals. 
And  the  compatibility  to  work  with  the  best 
of  industry-standard  technology. 

This  attention  to  detail  is  one  reason 
why  our  PCs  consistently  earn  the  highest 
marks  for  quality  from  computer  experts. 

And  unsurpassed  marks 
for  satisfaction  from 
PC  users. 


COMPAQ  PCs  earn  an  impressive  number 
of  industry  awards.  But  it’s  what  you  can 
do  with  our  PCs  that’s  really  impressive. 


A  powerful 
example  of 
this  thinking  is 
the  COMPAQ 
SYSTEMPRO 
PC  System.  It  brings  an  unprecedented  com¬ 
bination  of  performance  and  expandability 
to  connected  environments. 

Another  example  is  smaller,  but  just  as 
impressive.  The  COMPAQ  LTE/286  and 

COMPAQ  LTE  laptop 
PCs  fit  the  capabilities 
of  a  desktop  into  an 
8'/2-by-l  1-inch  package. 


COMPAQ  personal  computers 
are  designed  to  fit  where  you 
work.  Whether  you  ’re  on  the 
35th  floor  overlooking  Man¬ 
hattan  or  at  35, 000  feet  some¬ 
where  over  the  Rockies. 


COMPAQ.  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  SYSTEMPRO  is  a  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Use  of  electronic  equipment  on  board  commercial  aircraft  is  at  the  discretion  of  each  airline. 


a  PC  that  simply  works  OK. 


It’s  why  Business  Week,  FORTUNE  and  Our  approach  means  you’ll  be  able  to 

other  publications  named  them  among  the  find  the  ideal  PC,  for  whatever  you’re  doing, 
best  products  of  the  year  in  1989.  From  simple  word  processing  to  complex 


No  matter  what  you  do,  you  ’ll  find  there’s  a  COMPAQ  PC  system,  desktop,  portable  or  laptop  that  will  help  you  work  even  better. 


You’ll  find  better  ideas  inside  each  and 


every  COMPAQ  personal  computer. 

COMPAQ  486, 
386,  386SX  and  286 
products  are  designed 
to  deliver  the  high- 
performance  difference. 


itev? 


Every  COMPAQ  product  is  meticulously  designed.  Ideas  that 
don’t  measure  up  will  wind  up  here,  not  in  your  office. 


Our  rugged  laptops  and  portables  let 
you  work  on  the  road,  without  compro¬ 
mise.  And  both  our  desktops  and  systems 
help  you  bring  more  power  to  more  people 


financial  analysis,  data¬ 
base  management  and 
computer-aided  design. 

All  told,  COMPAQ 
PCs  offer  the  difference 


between  simply  work¬ 
ing  OK  and  simply  ^  worldwide  network  of 

Authorized  Dealers  is  ready 

working  better.  and  waiting  to  help  you. 

For  more  information  and  the  location 


of  an  Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer 
Dealer,  call  1-800-231-0900,  Operator  117. 
In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  117. 


comPAa. 


€>  1990  Compaq  Computer  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 


It  simply  works  better. 


INSIGHTS 


Holding  the  Bag 


The  typical  question  that  is 
asked  when  system  down¬ 
time  occurs  or  critical  busi¬ 
ness  data  is  lost  is  “who  is 
responsible?”  However,  that 
question  may  soon  change  from  “who 
is  responsible”  to  “who  is  legally  lia¬ 
ble.” 

It’s  common  knowledge  that  IS  di¬ 
rectors  can  lose  their  jobs  over  such 
incidents.  But  it  may  not  be  com¬ 
monly  understood  that  the  highest 
levels  of  management  can  be  held  le¬ 
gally  liable  for  their  failure  to  imple¬ 
ment  appropriate  risk-management 
procedures.  Now  there  are  clear  indi¬ 
cations  that  not  only  can  organiza¬ 
tions  be  held  liable  in  cases  of  system 
failure,  but  their  directors  and  offi¬ 
cers  may  soon  be  held  personally  lia¬ 
ble  as  well. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of 
state  and  federal  statutory  and  regu¬ 
latory  requirements  that  specifically 
deal  with  computer  disaster  recov¬ 
ery,  especially  in  highly  regulated  in¬ 
dustries  like  banking,  securities  and 
utilities.  These  regulations  are  not 


When  the  system 
crashes,  the  price  your 
company  pays  could 
include  a  trip  to  the 
courthouse 

BY  MICHAEL  W.  MATTOX 


designed  to  directly  address  the  issue 
of  liability,  but  they  do  have  a  serious 
impact  on  the  way  business  is  con¬ 
ducted.  Beyond  their  exact  language, 
these  requirements  may  be  used  by 
the  courts  as  a  legal  gauge  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  a  reasonable,  prudent  indi¬ 
vidual  would  do  in  a  similar  circum¬ 
stance. 

There  has  been  a  recognition  re¬ 
cently  in  many  federal  agencies  that 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  legally 
mandated  disaster  recovery  program 
that  would  include  the  backup  of  criti¬ 
cal  data.  Guidelines  issued  by  federal 
agencies  explicitly  recognize  the 
need  for  disaster  recovery  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  firm’s  internal  control 
and  security.  When  a  court  seeks  to 
establish  liability,  it  may  look  to  fed¬ 
eral  guidelines  to  determine  what  a 
reasonable  individual  would  have 
done  in  a  similar  circumstance. 

The  reasonableness  standard  per¬ 
meating  all  legal  analysis  typically  in¬ 
volves  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  A  case 
from  the  Second  Circuit  Court  dem¬ 
onstrates  this  analysis.  The  judge 
suggested  the  following  formula  to 
determine  the  parameters  for  rea¬ 
sonable  conduct:  the  probability  of 
loss,  multiplied  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  harm,  balanced  against  the  cost 
of  prevention. 

Courts  will  focus  on  the  cost  of 
preventing  data  loss  in  determining 
whether  the  steps  taken  (or  not  tak¬ 
en)  were  reasonable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  As  technologies  sup¬ 
porting  data  security  and  protection 
develop  and  become  more  reliable 
and  affordable,  that  formula  is  obvi¬ 
ously  going  to  change.  Similarly,  pru¬ 
dent  businesspeople  must  focus  on 
the  cost  of  prevention  and  develop 
the  appropriate  balance  against  the 
other  factors  outlined  in  the  judge’s 
formula  to  determine  what  kind  of 
data  protection  procedures  to  imple¬ 
ment. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  HAL  MAYFORTH 


Who  trains  its 
temporary  office 
workers  to  operate 
30  software  programs 
on  8  different  brands 
of  equipment  ? 

Manpower! 


AlAV^lUVllllg  . 

AS/400  Office,  DisplayWrite/36,  Query, 
IDDU,  DisplayWrite/370,  PROFS,  DisplayWrite  4.2, 
WordPerfect  50,  Aldus  PageMaker, 
Microsoft  Word 


If  you  need  smart  temporary  replacements 
or  end  user  training  call: 


MANPOWER 


TEMPORARY  SERVICES 


AS  400  Office.  DisplayWrite  36,  Query,  fDDU.  DisplayWrite/370.  PROFS  and  DisplayWrite  4.2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp.  WordPerfect  5.0  is  a  registered  trademark  of  WordPerfect  Corporation. 
Aldus  PageMaker  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Aldus  Corporation.  Microsoft  Word  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©1989  Manpower  Inc. 


An  example  of  regulations  that  the 
courts  may  look  to  for  guidance  are 
those  promulgated  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  To  pro¬ 
tect  investors  and  the  free  flow  of 
trade  in  the  marketplace,  public  cor¬ 
porations  are  required  to  maintain 
adequate  transaction  records  as  a 
safeguard  to  their  investors.  Invest¬ 
ment  companies  and  brokers  are  also 
required  by  federal  law  to  maintain 
accurate  records  of  each  transaction. 
Furthermore,  regulations  state  that  if 
such  a  firm  chooses  to  store  informa¬ 
tion  in  computer  media,  it  must  main¬ 
tain  separate  backup.  There  is  simply 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  courts 
may  look  to  these  regulations  to  de¬ 
fine  reasonableness  for  the  officer  or 
director,  and  to  determine  what  he 
or  she,  acting  prudently,  should  have 
done. 

Banks  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  state  law 
controlling,  for  example,  the 
time  limit  required  to  return  dishon¬ 
ored  checks.  This  has  major  implica¬ 
tions  for  banks  and  financial  institu¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  backup  and  data 
recovery. 

In  the  past,  the  fail-back  position 
for  banks  failing  to  meet  the  deadline 
has  been  the  “act  of  God”  defense. 
However,  the  courts  are  not  likely  to 
find  that  a  failure  to  implement  some 
type  of  backup  or  recovery  system 
was  an  act  of  God. 

There  are  several  regulations  that 
apply  specifically  to  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  federal  securities 
guidelines  require  that  records  of  a 
transaction  must  be  available  within 
24  hours  except  under  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Will  a  hard-disk  failure 
be  considered  an  unusual  circum¬ 
stance?  Is  it  an  unusual  circumstance 
in  the  face  of  easily  foreseeable  and 
preventable  risks?  Is  it  an  unusual 
circumstance  to  have  some  type  of 
computer  problem,  or  some  kind  of 
potential  loss  of  data?  Unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  not  be  an  acceptable 
defense  in  such  a  case. 

The  banking  industry  was  one  of 
the  first  to  adopt  data  processing  and 
electronics  to  meet  not  only  their 


own  internal  needs  but  their  custom¬ 
ers’  needs  as  well.  Section  Four  of 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  49  states, 
includes  code  sections  that  apply  to 
financial  institutions,  particularly 
banks.  As  previously  mentioned, 


cers  and 

directors ,  especially  in 
public  corporations , 
must  face  this  question 
or  risk  liability  for 
failure  to  implement 
disaster  recovery 
programs  that  include 
data  backup  for 
information . 

state  law  limits  the  amount  of  time 
that  a  bank  has  to  return  a  dishon¬ 
ored  check.  Failure  to  return  a  dis¬ 
honored  check  within  the  prescribed 
limit  leaves  the  bank  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  check.  So  what  is  the 
impact  to  the  bank  in  terms  of  liabil¬ 
ity?  Banks  may  be  required  by  law  to 
take  reasonable  measures  to  safe¬ 
guard  data  and  exercise  such  dili¬ 
gence  as  the  circumstances  require 
in  light  of  their  fiduciary  responsibility 
to  their  customers. 

Case  law  already  exists  that  serves 
as  a  road  sign  to  where  the  liability 
issue  is  headed  in  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  At  least  three  courts  have 
found  banks  liable  in  cases  of  comput¬ 
er  failure.  One  of  those  decisions  ac¬ 
tually  involved  computer  failure  that 
resulted  from  a  flood,  but  the  bank 
was  still  found  liable  for  their  failure 
to  take  reasonably  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  in  the  face  of  a  known  risk — a 
flood. 

The  health-care  industry  has  also 


begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  increased 
legal  responsibility  for  their  handling 
of  risk  management  in  information 
systems.  In  one  case,  a  court  in  Illi¬ 
nois  found  a  hospital  liable  for  negli¬ 
gence  because  it  had  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed  medical  records,  making  it 
impossible  for  a  patient  to  prove  mal¬ 
practice.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
hospital  had  not  implemented  ade¬ 
quate  backup  procedures  and  record- 
retention  programs. 

Will  the  definition  of  reasonable 
care  include  backup  of  electronic 
files?  Officers  and  directors,  especial¬ 
ly  in  public  corporations,  must  face 
this  question  or  risk  liability  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  implement  disaster  recovery 
programs  that  include  data  backup 
for  information. 

So  what,  then,  is  the  impact  on 
data  protection  and  backup?  How  will 
a  court  handle  a  claim  of  negligence 
when  a  system  fails  and  damage  oc¬ 
curs,  and,  as  a  plaintiffs  attorney 
goes  digging  into  the  file,  a  discovery 
is  made  that  the  integrator  did  not 
even  recommend  or  specify  any  kind 
of  data  recovery  or  backup?  A  court 
may  find  the  consultant  or  reseller 
liable  who  fails  to  include  any  provi¬ 
sion  for  data  protection  equipment  in 
the  specifications  of  a  key  system, 
especially  if  it  is  clear  that  the  system 
is  going  to  contain  critical  informa¬ 
tion. 

Even  if  you  are  able  to  avoid  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  liability,  defense 
costs  today  are  escalating  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  rate.  You  may  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  survive  the 
defense  and  prove  that  you  weren’t 
the  liable  party.  So  while  you’re 
thinking  about  selling  the  concept  of 
preventive  data-protection  up  the 
line,  don’t  overlook  the  important  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  you  have  in  avoiding 
litigation  altogether.  It  all  comes 
down  to  the  question  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  increasingly,  responsibility  is 
going  to  be  translated  into  liabil¬ 
ity.  mo] 


Michael  W.  Mattox  is  an  attorney  who 
specializes  in  computer  law  for  the 
firm  of  Morris,  Manning  &  Martin  in 
Atlanta. 
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Gandalf  Hybrid  Networks 
Make  Compatibility  a  Reality. 


In  today's  sophisticated  information  processing  and  communications  environment , 
you  need  a  network  that  can  integrate  your  existing  computing  resources  into 
a  single,  cohesive,  cost-effective,  transparent  system. 

You  need  a  network  that  can  distribute  all  of  your  information  to  those  who 
need  and  are  authorized  to  use  it,  regardless  of  vendor  or  communications  protocol. 
You  need  a  Gandalf  Hybrid  Network. 

With  a  Gandalf  Hybrid  Network,  you  can  extend  your  existing  investment 
in  computers,  increase  the  productivity  of  your  people,  and  take  advantage  of 
tomorrow’s  technologies  and  standards. 

Find  out  how  Gandalf  can  make  compatibility  a  reality  in  your  networking 
environment.  Call  Gandalf,  first  in  Hybrid  Networks:  1-800-GANDALE 

Canada:  613-723-6500,  UK:  0344  860272,  Europe:  31  20  867611,  France:  33  1  4760  0032,  Australia:  61  2  437  5977 


Islands 
Of  Excellence 


I 


1WI)  ( .andalf  Technologies  Inc. 
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THE 

MAINFRAME 

DOESN’T 

WORK  HERE 

ANYMORE 

BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 


While  outsourcing 
promises  bottom-line 
savings  and  the  freedom 
to  focus  on  what’s  truly 
important,  it  could  also 
strip  the  IS  group 
of  talent,  clout  and 
independence 


Everything  old  is  new  again  in 
third-party  systems  support. 
Third-party  management  of 
IS  resources  has  been  going  around 
in  various  forms  and  under  a  variety 
of  nomenclatures  for  nearly  three 
decades  and  is  now  enjoying  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  attention  from  users.  This 
year  it’s  called  outsourcing,  and  IS 
executives  are  wondering  whether 
it’s  the  next  crucial  business  opportu¬ 
nity  or  just  this  year’s  contagion. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  SUTER 


Before  Roadways  trucks  make  deliveries  across  the  country,  their  computers  do.  With  a  Networkec 
deliver  loads  of  information  to  customers  in  seconds.  And  stay  on  top  of  the  trucking  business.  Call 


_  FREIGHT  CLASS  230.  1400  LBS.;  ABC  LUMBER,  SYRACUSE,  N 

3SOCIATES,  CHICAGO,  IL,  5/15.  7  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  85.  578  LBS.;  NELSON  SUPPLIES.  FRESNO,  CA.  7/23.  16  BOXES,  FREIGI 
3/19.  55  CRATES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  440,  1700  LBS.;  FULLER  &  SEILER  MARKETING  CO.,  NY,  NY,  6/19.  300  BOXES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  2 
FA,  4/29.  800  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  88.  900  LBS.;  KLEIN  AND  SONS  SUPPLIES,  BOSTON.  MASS,  3/20,  800  BOXES,  FREIGHT  CLA! 
IONN,  5/24,  75  CARTONS-PERISHABLE.  FREIGHT  CLASS  85,  1300  LBS.;  WITT  BROTHERS  PUBLISHING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA,  3/21 
/ADVERTISING  INC.,  BRENHAM,  TX,  250  CARTONS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  75,  400  LBS.;  KELLEY  .MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LANCASTE 
Jl.500  LBS.;  SUPERSTORES  NORTH.  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  IL.  4/02.  1200  CARTONS.  FREIGHT  CLASS  235,  300  LBS.;  LIGHTS  INC.,  TOPEK 
/COHEN  &  PARTNERS,  SYRACUSE,  NY,  5/25,  680  DRUMS.  FREIGHT  CLASS  120,  200  LBS.;  TGIF  PRODUCE  CORPORATION,  DENVER,  CO.  4/ 
IINSTITUTE.  BOISE,  IDAHO,  6/10,  FREIGHT  CLASS  21, 500  LBS.,  ACME  MANUFACTURING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA,  6/21 , 100  CARTONS.  I  REK 
6/18. 10  BOXES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  75, 900  LBS.;  SMITH  ASSOCIATES,  CHICAGO,  IL.  5/15, 7  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  85, 578  LBS.;  NELSON 
77.5,  889  LBS.;  BOYKO  CONSTRUCTION,  LA,  CA.  8/19,  55  CRATES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  440,  1700  LBS.;  FULLER  9  SEILER  MARI:  ET1NG  CO. 

IIRD  AVENUE  BOTTLING.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  4/29, 800  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  88,  900  LBS.;  KLEIN  AND  SONS  SUPPLIES,  BOSTON 
ICKELDEN’S  NURS  FRIES.  HARTFORD,  CONN.  5/24. 75  CARTONS-PERISHABLE.  FREIGHT  CLASS  85, 1300  LBS.;  WITT  BROTHEI  PUBLIf 
jBS..  HAMILTON  6 1  MATHER  ADVERTISING  INC.,  BRENHAM  TX,  250  CARTONS.  FREIGHT  CLASS  75,  400  LBS.;  KELLEY  MANUFACTU 
IRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  70,  1500  LBS.;  SUPERSTORES  NORTH  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  IL,  4/02,  1200  CARTONS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  236  3< 
1EIGHT  CLASS  48,  344  LBS.;  COHEN  9  PARTNERS,  SYRACUSE,  NY,  5/25, 680  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  120,  200  LBS.;  TGIF  PRODUCE  COI 
LBS.;  SIMPSON  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  BOISE,  IDAHO,  6/10.  FREIGHT  CLASS  21 ,  500  LBS.;  ACME  MANUFACTURING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA,  I 
f TIMBER,  SYRACUSE,  NY,  6/18,  10  BOXES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  75, 900  LBS.;  SMITH  ASSOCIATES,  CHICAGO,  IL,  8/15, 7  DRUMS.  FREIGHT  CLAi 
feOXES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  77.5, 889  LBS.;  BOYKO  CONSTRUCTION,  LA.  CA,  8/19,  58  CRATES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  440,  1700  LBS  ;  FULLER  "  SEIL 

Class  21, 700  lbs.;  third  avenue  bottling,  Philadelphia,  pa,  4/29. 800  drums,  freight  class  88. 900  lbs,;  klein  and  sons  sup 

100,  450  LBS.;  MCKELDEN’S  NURSERIES,  HARTFORD.  CONN,  5/24,  75  CARTONS-PERISHABLE,  FREIGHT  CLASS  85,  1300  LBS.;  WITT  BROTI 
/LASS  23.  500  LBS.;  HAMILTON  &  MATHER  ADVERTISING  INC.,  BRENHAM,  TX,  250  CARTONS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  75, 400  LBS.;  KELLEY  MAN  UP 
|00  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  70.  1500  LBS.;  SUPERSTORES  NORTH  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  IL,  4/02,  1200  CARTONS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  235,  3< 
IEIGHT  CLASS  45.  344  LBS.;  COHEN  &  PARTNERS,  SYRACUSE,  NY.  5/25,  680  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  120.  200  I,BS.;  TGIF  PRODUCE  CORPOR 
tMPSON  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE.  BOISE,  IDAHO,  6/10,  FREIGHT  CLASS  21,  600  LBS.;  ACME  MANUFACTURING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA,  5/21,  .100  C 
1ACUSE.  NY,  6/18,  10  BOXES,  FREIGHT  CLASS  75, 900  LBS.;  SMITH  ASSOCIATES,  CHICAGO,  IL,  5/15,  7  DRUMS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  85,  578  LBS.;  V\ 
IEIGHT  CLASS  23, 500  LBS.;  HAMILTON  &  MATHER  ADVERTISING  INC.,  BRENHAM.  TX,  250  CARTONS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  75,400  LBS.;  KELLEY 
ILLS,  200  DRUMS.  FREIGHT  CLASS  70,  1500  LBS.;  SUPERSTORES  NORTH  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  IL,  4/02,  .1200  CARTONS,  FREIGHT  CLASS  i 
fMPSON  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  BOISE,  IDAHO,  6/10,  FREIGHT  CLASS  21, 500  LBS,;  ACME  MANUFACTURING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA,  5/21,  100  C 
IACURW  NY  6/1 


Computing  Solution  from  AT&T  Computer  Systems,  they  now 
l  800  247-1212,  Ext.  545.  Well  help  you  get  the  wheels  turning. 


^AT&T 

Computer  Systems 


The  most  common  and  least  con¬ 
troversial  form  of  outsourcing  is  con¬ 
tracting  out  data-center  operations. 
In  the  old  days,  this  fell  under  the 
heading  of  contract  maintenance  or 
facilities  management.  But  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  outsourcing  has  expanded  as 
back-office  applications  have  moved 
to  the  strategic  forefront,  and  as  us¬ 
ers’  needs  have  become  more  com¬ 
plex.  Today,  outsourcing  may  involve 
application  development,  systems  in¬ 
tegration,  and  the  management  of 
communications  networks. 

The  business  environment  is  ripe 
for  outsourcing.  Mergers,  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  LBOs  have  forced  many  big 
companies  to  look  for  ways  to  reduce 
expenses  and  increase  cash  flow. 
“The  first  area  to  go  to  is  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  because  the  fastest  way  to 
save  money  is  to  get  rid  of  the  data 
center,”  said  Jeffery  Stein,  president 
of  OBS  Companies  Inc.,  an  outsourc¬ 
ing  company  in  San  Francisco. 

While  businesses  increase  their 
commitment  to  and  reliance  on  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  they  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the 
leading  edge.  In  addition,  mainframe 
software  is  increasingly  costly,  as  is 
the  constant  investment  in  new  prod¬ 
ucts  of  any  kind.  In  outsourcing,  ven¬ 
dors  and  management  consultants 
see  an  opportunity  to  diversify  their 
business  offerings  and  make  more 
money,  and  users  see  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  technology 
headaches  and  concentrate  more  on 
their  business  goals. 

“I’ve  been  doing  this  forever,  ”  said 
Bill  Jonopulos,  director  of  information 
technology  for  Kinney  Wallcoverings 
in  Oakland,  Calif.  Kinney  got  involved 
in  outsourcing  nearly  20  years  ago 
and  now  outsources  all  of  its  IS  oper¬ 
ations,  including  a  fully  integrated  in¬ 
ventory  and  order-processing  sys¬ 
tem.  “The  reason  that  I  do  it,” 
Jonopulos  continued,  “is  that  I  have 
access  to  state-of-the-art  equipment 
and  data  and  software  without  having 
to  be  concerned  about  doing  it  myself 
and  managing  it  myself.  I  also  have 
access  to  very  high-level  program¬ 
mers  without  having  them  on  my 
staff.  I  concentrate  on  getting  things 
done  with  our  system.  ” 


Despite  the  fact  that  it’s  been 
around  for  a  while,  outsourcing  has 
never  been  a  high-visibility  manage¬ 
ment  option.  Extensive  outsourcing 
has  traditionally  been  viewed  as  the 
route  for  companies  with  neither  the 
financial  means  nor  the  volume  to  jus¬ 
tify  owning  their  own  systems.  Other 
traditional  outsourcing  customers 
have  been  slow-moving  organizations 
with  very  high-volume  processing 
needs,  such  as  government  agencies 
and  insurance  companies. 

But  the  hype  surrounding  out¬ 
sourcing  has  mounted  in  the  months 
since  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.,  decided  to  outsource 
much  of  its  IS  operation  in  order  to 
better  concentrate  on  business  op¬ 
portunities.  Kodak  contracted  out 
data  processing  to  IBM  Corp.,  tele¬ 
com  responsibilities  to  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  and  PC  support  and 
maintenance  to  BusinessLand  Inc. 


Inhuman 

Resources 

Outsourcing  not  only 
displaces  systems,  it 
can  cause  considerable 
employee  upheaval 
as  well 


According  to  users  and  long-time 
vendors,  the  unprecedented  level  of 
commitment  to  outsourcing  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  Kodak’s  size,  coupled  with 
recent  media  and  consultant  hype, 
have  caused  many  of  Kodak’s  peers 
to  take  a  second  look  at  outsourcing. 

Outsource  vendors  sell  their  ser¬ 
vices  based  on  the  argument 
that  it’s  cheaper  for  them  to 
manage  mainframes,  people  and 
space  for  a  lot  of  clients  who  share 
the  resources  than  it  is  for  individual 
clients  to  manage  separate  but  simi¬ 
lar  operations.  They  also  argue  that 
technology  today  is  more  than  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  investment.  Technology 
changes  so  rapidly  and  people  rely 
upon  it  so  much  more  that  the 
amount  of  money  they  must  invest 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
must  invest  it  are  constantly  acceler¬ 
ating,  according  to  David  Armour,  a 


In  the  1970s,  outsourcing  (then 
known  as  facilities  management) 
was  relatively  unpopular  among  IS 
staffs.  According  to  Jeffery  Stein, 
president  of  OBS  Companies  Inc.,  an 
outsourcing  company  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  if  a  DP  department  had  prob¬ 
lems,  the  company  president  was 
likely  to  insist  on  an  improvement 
without  really  having  a  grasp  of  the 
systems  problems  or  the  cost  of  fix¬ 
ing  them.  While  DP  responsibility  be¬ 
longed  to  the  department  manager, 
decisions  on  spending  and  options 
such  as  facilities  management  were 
made  by  the  president.  In  such  an 
environment,  according  to  Stein,  it 
would  not  be  unusual  for  “the  DP 
manager  [to]  come  to  a  meeting  one 
morning  and  have  the  president  tell 
him,  ‘Congratulations,  you  work  for 
EDS  now.’  ”  (EDS  is  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  based  in  Dallas.) 

Outplacement  as  a  result  of  out¬ 
sourcing  may  no  longer  be  so  abrupt, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  out¬ 
sourcing  may  lead  to  dissatisfaction 
and  upheaval  for  many  employees. 
Companies  that  outsource  will  gener¬ 
ally  retain  only  a  small  departmental 
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managing  partner  with  Andersen 
Consulting’s  North  American  sys¬ 
tems  management  program  in  Dallas. 

“Companies  that  used  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  things  internally  with  a 
limited  staff  now  find  it’s  a  never-end¬ 
ing  battle.  .  .  said  Armour.  “And 
as  companies  start  to  use  a  broader 
range  of  technologies,  it’s  harder  to 
justify  keeping  an  expert  in  house  for 
each  technology.  ” 

According  to  many  outsourcing 
proponents,  the  rapid  rate  of  techno¬ 
logical  change  that  drives  companies 
to  outsource  is  also  what  makes  out¬ 
sourcing  possible.  Advances  in  com¬ 
munications,  software  design  and  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  make  it  possible 
for  providers  to  support  50  different 
clients  on  the  same  equipment,  to 
write  software  for  their  LANs  that 
looks  like  the  software  they  use  on 
the  mainframe,  and  to  give  them  in¬ 
stant  access  to  all  of  their  data  and 


s  companies  start 
to  use  a  broader  range 
of  technologies ,  it’s 
harder  to  justify 
keeping  an  expert  in 
house  for  each” 

—David  Armour 

machines — almost  as  if  everything 
were  on  site. 

Today’s  systems  can  be  designed 
to  be  transparent  to  the  user.  That  is 
to  say,  the  user  can  be  sitting  at  a  PC 
accessing  information  from  one  main¬ 
frame  in  the  next  building  and  from 
another  in  the  next  city  and  never 
know  the  difference.  “I’m  in  a  posi¬ 


tion  now  where  I’m  not  concerned 
about  whether  or  not  a  particular  job 
can  be  done  [with  my  own  re¬ 
sources],”  Jonopulos  said.  “If  it  can 
be  done,  I  can  get  it  done.  ” 

Jonopulos  has  a  trust  of  outsourc¬ 
ing  bom  of  long  association,  but  more 
than  a  few  IS  managers  balk  at  the 
idea  of  giving  carte  blanche  to  some¬ 
one  who  not  only  isn’t  a  part  of  their 
company,  but  isn’t  even  in  the  same 
business.  Outsource  vendors  point 
out  that  that  is  the  beauty  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  argument  goes  that  their 
business  is  running  DP  operations. 
Yours,  perhaps,  is  making  those  little 
things  that  go  on  the  ends  of  shoe¬ 
laces.  You  stick  to  shoelace  aglets 
and  they’ll  take  care  of  the  rest. 

The  argument  makes  sense,  but 
some  users  and  consultants  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  giving  up  con¬ 
trol  of  information  systems  could 
mean  giving  up  control  of  a  com- 


staff — both  to  keep  the  outsourcer 
honest  and  to  maintain  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  third  party  and  the  client 
company’s  business  objectives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Howard  Anderson,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Yankee  Group,  a 
consultant  and  market  researcher 
based  in  Boston.  As  a  result,  Ander¬ 
son  said,  companies  may  “lose  the 
best  [IS]  people  because  the  best 
people  don’t  want  to  be  auditors  and 
accountants.” 

Andersen  maintains,  however,  that 
outsourcing  will  have  few  negative  ef¬ 
fects  on  outplaced  employees  be¬ 
cause  vendors  often  guarantee  jobs 
to  the  best  and  brightest  of  them. 
Anderson  argues  that  outsource  ven¬ 
dors  can  offer  wider  opportunities  in 
information  systems  than  can,  say,  a 
bank.  For  bank  employees  who  would 
rather  be  in  banking  than  in  the  out¬ 
source  business,  he  said,  “there  are 
more  opportunities  at  EDS  for  good 
people  than  at  a  good  bank.  There 
are  50,000  people  at  EDS.  They’ve 
got  banks  [as  clients]  up  the  kazoo.  ” 

David  Armour,  a  managing  partner 
at  Andersen  Consulting’s  systems 
management  practice  in  Dallas,  ad¬ 


mits  that  there  is  an  adjustment  peri¬ 
od  in  any  outsourcing  project,  in 
which  “there  are  a  lot  of  people  that 
don’t  want  to  work  for  a  new  employ¬ 
er,  and  who  are  unhappy.  And  some 
people  just  don’t  want  to  adapt  to 
something  new.  ” 

Because  the  Andersen  outsourcing 
practice  is  growing,  Armour  said, 
“we  have  needs  that  generate  oppor¬ 
tunities  [for  IS  employees].  If  there’s 
a  large  consolidation,  we  have,  in 
some  cases,  relocated  people.  There 
are  some  tough  personnel  issues,  but 
I  think  for  the  good  people,  it’s  usual¬ 
ly  a  good  deal.  ” 

The  level  of  outplacement,  natural¬ 
ly,  depends  on  the  level  of  outsourc¬ 
ing  the  company  chooses.  “You  do 
lose  people,”  admitted  OBS’s  Stein, 
“but  you  don’t  lose  as  many”  in  out¬ 
sourcing  only  data  center  operations. 
“You’re  really  only  talking  about  sys¬ 
tems  programmers  and  people  like 
that.” 

Ray  Perry,  vice  president  of  Avon 
Products  Corp.’s  information  ser¬ 
vices  division  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  advises 
taking  an  above-board  approach  to 
evaluating  outsourcing,  lest  the 


“good”  people  quit  out  of  fear  before 
a  decision  has  even  been  made. 
Avon’s  IS  staff  actually  participated  in 
the  evaluation  and  bidding  from  out¬ 
sourcing  vendors.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  its  own  IS  organization 
was  more  efficient  than  the  bidder, 
the  employees  were  as  proud  as  they 
were  relieved,  Perry  said.  And  there 
was  no  resentment,  because  there 
was  never  the  sense  that  manage¬ 
ment  was  trying  to  trim  them  from 
the  picture. 

Not  every  firm  can  enlist  such  sup¬ 
port  from  people  who  stand  to  lose 
their  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  project, 
however. 

“There’s  a  big  management  issue 
here,”  warned  Stanley  Welland,  man¬ 
ager  of  corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions  at  General  Electric  Co.  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Welland  estimates 
that  he  has  reduced  his  staff  by  half 
in  the  last  three  years.  “There’s  an 
old  saying,  ‘You  can  never  go  home 
again.  ’  If  you  give  up  a  lot  of  [IS]  tal¬ 
ent,  you  can’t  just  say  I  want  to  go 
back.  Once  you  give  up  your  organi¬ 
zation,  you  can  never  go  back.  ” 

— M.  O’Leary 
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Genuine  486 "System... 
Amazing  386PRICE! 


Yes,  full  powered  80486  computer 
systems  with  all  the  traditional 
Northgate  features  and  performance. 

And  a  price  that  says  “BUY  NOW!” 


Delivered  to  Your  Home  or  Office 

YOU  CAN’T  IMAGINE  WHAT 
SPEED  REALLY  IS  until  you  have 
Northgate’s  new  Elegance  486  under  your 
fingertips.  Feel  the  power!  It  delivers 
everything  a  486  should  do  ...  AND 
MORE!  Applications— even  CAD— 
appear  on  the  screen  almost  before  you 
release  the  keys.  Gone  is  the  aggravation 
of  waiting! 

Sizzling  performance  requires  the 
hottest  components  ...  and  that’s  what 
Northgate  delivers. 

486  processor  combines  the  capabilities 
of  an  enhanced  386,  fast  387  math 
coprocessor,  an  advanced  cache  controller 
and  8K  of  supporting  static  cache  memory. 
Result?  Incredible  processing  speed! 

Now  add  in  Northgate’s  new  proprietary 
motherboard.  Unique  design  maximizes 
the  power  and  features  of  the  486 
processor. 


And  look  at  this!  A  Maxtor  200Mb  hard 
drive.  Breaks  performance  barriers  with 
15MS  speed  ...  yet  doesn’t  make  a  peep. 

Impressed?  There’s  more.  4Mb  of 
RAM  (expandable  to  16Mb).  And  64K  of 
25NS  read/write-back  cache.  If  that’s  not 
enough,  you  get  Microsoft®  WINDOWS™ 
3.0  and  a  genuine  Microsoft  mouse.  Of 
course,  it  comes  with  a  Northgate 
OmniKey™  keyboard— your  choice  of  PLUS 
or  ULTRA  models. 

PLUS,  Northgate  has  a  full  range  of 
expansion  options!  Monitors,  hard  drives, 
tape  backups,  memory  cards,  printers, 
modems,  and  more.  Custom  configure  the 
system  that’s  right  for  you. 

Use  a  Northgate  486/25  for  30  days. 

If  it  fails  to  do  everything  we  say,  just 
return  it. 

ORDER  TODAY!  Be  sure  to  ask  about 
custom  configurations,  leasing  and 
financing  programs. 

CALL  TOLL-FREE  24  HOURS  A  DAY 

800-548-1993 


IF* 

P.O.  Box  41000,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55441 

Financing:  Use  your  Northgate  Big  'N"  revolving  credit  card.  We  have  millions  in 
financing  available.  We  accept  Visa  and  MasterCard,  too.  Lease  it  with  Northgate,  up  to 
five-year  terms  available. 


Elegance" 486/25 
system  configuration 

•  25  MHz  Intel  80486™ processor 
with  80387-compatible  floating 
point  coprocessor 

•  Industry  Standard  Architecture 
(ISA)  bus 

•  4Mb  of  32-bit  DRAM 
(expandable  to  8Mb  on  the 
motherboard;  total  system  RAM 
expandable  to  16Mb  with  an 
optional  memory  card) 

•  Proprietary,  U.S.-made 
motherboard 

•  200Mb  Maxtor  hard  drive  with 
15  MS  access  time 

•  64K  SRAM  read/write-back 
cache  (optional  256K  cache 
available) 

•  High  density  1.2Mb-5.25  "and 
1.44Mb-3.25  "floppy  drives;  also 
reads,  writes  and  formats  low 
density  disks 

•  Eight  expansion  card  slots;  one 
32-bit,  six  16-bit  and  one  8-bit 

•  Weitek  numeric  co-processor 
support 

•  Two  serial  and  one  parallel  ports 

•  14  "  monochrome  monitor 

•  Hercules  compatible  video 
controller 

•  MS-DOS  4.01  and  GW-BASIC 
software;  Smart  Drive  disk 
caching  software 

•  On-line  users  guide  to  system 
and  MS-DOS  4.01 

•  220  watt  power  supply 

•  Elegance  7  drive-bay  custom 
tower  cabinet  pictured  (desktop 
style  available) 

•  Clock/calendar  with  5  year 
battery  backup 

•  Microsoft®  Windows™  3.0 

•  Microsoft  Mouse 

•  Your  choice  of  exclusive  award¬ 
winning  OmniKeylPlAJS  or 
ULTRA  keyboard 

•  Park  utility 

•  Front  mounted  controls  for 
high/low  speed  operation,  system 
reset,  and  keyboard  lockout 

•  Total  compatibility  with  all  of 
your  existing  AT  peripherals  and 
I/O  boards 


Superior  Northgate  Support 


Famous  30-Day  Performance  Guarantee.  Northgate  backs 
every  system  with  our  famous  no-risk  policy.  If  you  aren't  100% 
satisfied,  return  it— no  questions  asked. 

Warranties.  Your  system  is  covered  by  a  1-year  limited 
warranty  (5  years  on  keyboard).  If  a  part  fails,  we’ll  ship  a 
new  one  overnight  at  our  expense— before  we  receive  your 
troubled  part. 


Industry’s  Best  Unlimited  Toll-Free  Technical  Support. 

February  7,  1990,  BYTE  Magazine,  Dr.  Jerry  Pournelle,*  on 
Northgate  technical  support ...  “has  become  the  standard  that 
other  mail  order  computer  companies  must  match.” 

Our  system  consultants  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week  to  answer  your  questions.  On-site  service  is  available  to 
most  locations  if  we  can’t  solve  your  problems  over  the  phone. 


Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Northgate  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  components  of  equal  or  greater  quality  or  performance.  All  items  subject  to  availability. 

©Copyright  Northgate  Computer  Systems.  Inc.,  1990.  All  rights  reserved.  Northgate,  QmrnKey  and  the  Northgate  ‘N’  logo  arc  registered  trademarks  of  Northgate  Computer  Systems.  80386  and  80486  arc  trademarks  of  Intel.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered 
trademarks  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  products  and  brand  names  are  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


pany’s  strategic  direction.  Vendors 
and  some  users  argue,  however,  that 
“control”  is  in  most  cases  more  of  a 
turf  issue  than  a  strategic  one. 

“To  some  extent,  I  believe  the  IS 
world  has  overplayed  this  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  how  strategic  [the  issue  of 
control]  is,”  said  Henry  Pfendt,  di¬ 
rector  of  IT  services  at  Kodak.  “Op¬ 
erating  internal  MIPs  factors  and  tel¬ 
cos  is  not .  .  .  strategic.  It’s  how  you 
use  the  information  that’s  strategic.” 

“I  think  those  are  all  emotional  is¬ 
sues,”  added  Fred  Cisewski,  senior 
vice  president  and  MIS  director  for 
Bank  South  Corp.  in  Atlanta.  “When 
you’re  talking  about  outsourcing,  I 
think  you  need  to  take  a  look  at  how 
you’re  doing  [your]  business.” 

Darwin  Deason,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Affiliated  Computer  Systems 
Inc.  (ACS)  in  Dallas,  is  a  veteran  of 
the  days  when  outsourcing  vendors 
were  known  as  computer  utility 
sources.  One  of  the  obstacles  out¬ 
sourcing  companies  such  as  ACS 
face,  according  to  Deason,  is  the 
“stranglehold”  that  IS  directors  have 
on  their  CEOs’  perceptions  of  sys¬ 
tem  ownership.  “MIS  directors  have 
committed  this  great  fraud  on  Amer¬ 
ica  where  technology  drives  so  damn 
many  decisions  instead  of  being  a 
service  to  the  corporation.  The  big¬ 
gest  concern  CEOs  have  [about  out¬ 
sourcing]  is  the  concern  of  giving  up 
control,  [because]  the  MIS  directors 
have  convinced  them  that  they  must 
own  their  own  computers,  .  .  .  and 
that’s  complete  bullshit.” 

Andersen’s  Armour  agrees  that 
the  concern  over  confidential  strate¬ 
gic  resources  is  usually  “a  lot  of 
smoke.  If  you’re  dealing  with  a  rep¬ 
utable  firm,  it’s  handled  by  a  confi¬ 
dentiality  clause.”  In  addition,  said 
Deason,  “the  strategic  control  is  in 
the  applications  side,”  and  the  IS  di¬ 
rector  will  manage  applications  in 
most  cases. 

“We  wouldn’t  want  to  give  up  our 
applications  software,  because  that’s 
our  business,”  Cisewski  said.  “And 
someone  else  would  be  determining 
the  priorities,  determining  what 
products  you  have,  and  maybe  even 
determining  your  ability  to  offer 
products.  ” 


“But  you  don’t  have  to  own  the 
atomic  energy  plant  to  be  able  to 
have  lights  in  your  house,”  Deason 
said. 

Added  Howard  Anderson,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Yankee  Group  in 
Boston,  “What  I  see  happening  is 
that  the  outsource  vendors  are  .  .  . 
going  to  try  to  neutralize  the  IS  guy 
and  make  the  pitch  to  the  CFO  and 
the  CEO.” 

Regardless  of  potential  turf  is¬ 
sues,  vendors  and  IS  managers 
agree  that  clients  should  out¬ 
source  selectively,  developing  and 
monitoring  those  applications  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  business.  Cli¬ 
ents  and  vendors  must  also  work  out 


performance  measures  and  areas  of 
special  attention  in  their  contracts. 


“The  whole 

secret  to 

successful 

Leading  U.S. 
Outsourcing  Vendors 

COMPANY 
&  LOCATION 

ANNUAL 

REVENUES 

RELATIVE 

MARKET 

SHARE 

EDS 

Dallas 

$5.47B 

40.1% 

IBM  Corp. 

Armonk,  N.Y. 

$3.2B 

23.4% 

Andersen 

Consulting 

Chicago 

$1.44B 

10.5% 

Computer 

Sciences 

Corp. 

El  Segundo,  Calif. 

$1.44B 

10.5% 

Digital 

Equipment  Corp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 

$1 B 

7.3% 

KMPG  Peat 
Marwick 

Montvale,  N.J. 

S600M 

4.4% 

AT&T 

New  York 

$500M 

3.7% 

The  worldwide  outsourcing  market,  includ¬ 
ing  federal  and  commercial  revenues,  is 
$25.6  billion.  More  than  half  of  that  is 
accounted  for  by  the  above  U.S.  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  have  commercial  revenues  to¬ 
taling  $13.65  billion. 

SOURCE:  THE  YANKEE  GROUP 

outsourcing  is  the  contract,”  said 
Stanley  Welland,  manager  of  corpo¬ 
rate  telecommunications  for  General 
Electric  Co.  (Welland  is  based  at 
GE’s  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  facility), 
which  has  outsourced  its  telecom¬ 
munications  operations  and  has 
“probably  the  largest  private  voice 
network  in  the  world. 

“[The  contract  is]  the  vehicle  that 
the  two  companies  have  to  live  with 
over  the  life  of  the  deal,”  Welland 
said.  A  well-thought-out  contract  can 
address  specific  areas  of  customer 
concern.  It  can  contain  performance- 
level  clauses  that  ensure  response 
time  and  up  time. 

“I  think  it  gets  more  complex  as 
you  put  more  and  more  of  the  IS 
group  outside,”  said  Robert  Walsh, 
vice  president  of  the  Boston  Systems 
Group  Inc.  in  Boston.  “You  have  to 
worry  more  about  response  time  and 
communication.  In  the  corporate  cul¬ 
ture,  there’s  a  lot  of  communication 
that’s  taken  for  granted.”  Outsourc¬ 
ing  calls  for  “a  more  formal  and  rigor¬ 
ous  management  style”  to  handle 
that  kind  of  interaction,  he  said. 

Establishment  of  this  management 
style  is  critical  to  the  success  of  an 
outsource  contract,  according  to 
Robert  Suh,  an  associate  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  and  Systems 
group  at  Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane 
Inc.  in  Lexington,  Mass.  “If  you’re  a 
Kodak  and  you’re  a  major  chunk  of 
this  vendor’s  portfolio,  they’re  going 
to  bend  over  backward  to  keep  you 
happy.  If  you’re  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  vendor’s  portfolio,  what 
do  you  think  is  the  likelihood  of  their 
giving  you  priority  service?” 

Speaking  for  Kodak  itself,  Pfendt 
explained  that  the  company  and  its 
outsourcing  partners  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  to  monitor  quality  and  perfor¬ 
mance.  Kodak’s  quality-control 
groups  include  a  relationship-man¬ 
agement  committee  to  oversee  stra¬ 
tegic  business  plans  and  relationships 
with  the  vendors,  three  separate 
management  boards  made  up  of  se¬ 
nior  people  from  Kodak  and  the  re¬ 
spective  outsourcing  companies  to 
make  sure  that  each  alliance  remains 
beneficial  to  both  parties,  advisory 
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councils  to  provide  direction  and  re¬ 
view  progress  toward  stated  objec¬ 
tives  for  each  liaison,  and  control 
panels  to  monitor  performance,  ser¬ 
vice-level  objectives  and  customer 
satisfaction. 

The  willingness  of  Kodak’s  part¬ 
ners  to  cooperate  gives  weight  to 
outsourcing  vendors’  claims  that 
they’re  not  interested  in  locking  in  an 
unhappy  customer.  “We  don’t  ap¬ 
proach  this  like  a  government  pro¬ 
curement  exercise  where  you  give 
them  some  low-ball  approach  and  for 
everything  that’s  not  in  the  contract, 
you  stick  it  to  ’em,”  Armour  said. 
“We  have  a  contract  in  place  that 
gives  them  the  framework  for  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Some  people  want  to  buy  those 
rigid  services,  and  others  want  a 
more  flexible  agreement  that  doesn’t 
require  a  bevy  of  lawyers  every  time 
you  want  to  make  a  change.” 

Contracts  that  clearly  state  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  can  provide  an 
easy  legal  out  if  a  vendor  performs 
poorly  or  doesn’t  respond  to  custom¬ 
er  concerns.  But  bringing  an  oper¬ 
ation  back  in-house  requires  more 
than  simply  moving  the  machines 
back  to  home  base.  Systems  and  IS 
expertise  are  acquired  over  the  long 
term.  Unless  a  company  hires  sys¬ 
tems  programmers  and  consultants 
away  from  its  ex-outsourcing  provid¬ 
er,  it  might  have  to  start  from 
scratch.  “It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
disengage  a  contract,”  said  Ray  Per¬ 
ry,  vice  president  of  IS  at  Avon  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.  in  Rye,  N.Y.  “You’ve 
eliminated  dedicated  people.  Three 
or  four  years  later,  you’ve  got  to 
start  from  ground  zero.  ” 

A  strong  proponent  of  outsourc¬ 
ing,  Kinney’s  Jonopulos  nevertheless 
agrees  that  there  are  some  potential 
drawbacks.  “I  got  into  a  trap  with  a 
very  good  national  company  that  had 
a  canned  package.  They  came  back 
and  said,  ‘We’re  going  to  raise  your 
prices.  ’  We  said,  ‘What  options  do  we 
have?’  They  said,  ‘You  can  pay  the 
price  or  you  can  get  off  the  system, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  nobody  of  any 
major  size  has  done  that.’  ”  Jonopu¬ 
los  opted  out  of  that  contract,  but  re¬ 
creating  the  entire  application  in- 
house  took  seven  months  and  500 


lou  don't  have  to 
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man-weeks  of  development. 

In  addition,  Temple,  Barker  & 
Sloane’s  Suh  pointed  out,  the  out¬ 
sourcing  vendors  that  constitute  the 
growth  segment  of  the  market  are 
relatively  young,  and  new  providers 
are  springing  up  with  every  article 
and  press  release.  This  immature  in¬ 
dustry  is  offering  to  contract  things  it 
has  little  experience  with.  “What’s 
missing  [from  outsourcing  contracts] 
is  an  honest  assessment  of  what  the 
downside  risk  is  .  .  .  and  what  the 
impact  would  be  on  the  business,  ”  he 
said.  “In  the  case  of  one  of  our  cli¬ 
ents,  who  relied  on  IS  for  a  great 
deal  of  customer  contact,  we  ex¬ 
pressed  reservations  [to  the  out¬ 
sourcing  vendor].  When  the  vendor 
offered  to  post  a  bond  to  cover  any 
business  risk  to  the  client,  we  kind  of 
laughed  and  asked,  ‘How  much  are 
you  going  to  pay  us?’  ” 

Estimates  of  the  percent  of  user 
companies  that  will  give  outsourcing 
a  try  in  the  next  three  years  hover  in 
the  high  teens  and  low  20s,  according 
to  market  researchers.  But  Ander¬ 
son  claims  that  the  outsourcing  furor 
will  force  IS  organizations  to  become 
more  efficient  lest  they  lose  credibil¬ 
ity  and  budget.  He  calls  this  “the  out¬ 
sourcing  threat.”  Other  market 
watchers  agree  in  principle  but  con¬ 
sider  outsourcing  more  of  a  tonic 
than  a  menace.  “You’re  basically  try¬ 
ing  to  create  more  freely  competitive 
economic  solutions  for  your  systems 
problems,”  said  the  Boston  Systems 
Group’s  Walsh. 

Some  consultants  and  IS  managers 
discount  the  potential  influence  of  the 
outsourcing  threat.  They  point  out 
that  outsource  vendors  have  to  make 


a  profit.  IS  departments  generally 
only  have  to  justify  costs  and  show  a 
decent  ROI,  according  to  Suh. 

Between  the  necessary  profit  mar¬ 
gins  and  the  savings  that  many  cus¬ 
tomers  will  expect,  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dors  could  very  well  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  when  up 
against  a  well-run  IS  organization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Avon’s  Perry.  “We  were 
actually  surprised  to  discover  that 
none  of  the  [vendors]  could  offer  us 
an  attractive  enough  deal  to  make  it 
worth  taking  the  risk,  ”  he  said.  Perry 
was  looking  for  a  15  percent  savings 
on  IS  costs  at  the  Manhattan-based 
cosmetics  manufacturer. 

Even  for  the  most  efficient  of  IS 
departments,  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  outsourcing  makes  good 
sense,  according  to  Suh.  Companies 
involved  in  mergers  or  acquisitions 
might  solicit  a  third  party  to  consoli¬ 
date  data  centers  or  handle  remote 
operations.  A  business  facing  a  long¬ 
term  migration  to  a  different  comput¬ 
er  system  might  outsoufce  the  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  interim. 

But  most  people  agree  that  out¬ 
sourcing  is  by  no  means  an  all-or- 
nothing  proposition  and  that  those 
who  choose  to  outsource  will  do  so 
only  selectively.  “Are  there  other 
Kodaks  who  are  going  to  take  their 
whole  IS  function  and  broker  it  out?” 
Suh  said.  “My  sense  is,  no.  ”  In  fact, 
Suh  believes  that  vendors  will  be¬ 
come  more  rigid  and  selective  as 
well,  once  they  begin  to  realize  their 
own  limitations  and  liabilities. 

In  the  meantime,  don’t  expect 
mass  outsourcing  conversions.  “Only 
two  or  three  fairly  good-sized  organi¬ 
zations  out  of  how  many  huge  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  country  have  turned  to 
outsourcing,”  Deason  pointed  out.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  going  to  cause  a  huge 
trend  in  the  Fortune  500  in  the  short 
term.  Over  the  longer  term,  [howev¬ 
er,]  I  think  it’s  a  trend.” 

According  to  Deason,  “the  eco¬ 
nomics  [of  outsourcing]  are  so  com¬ 
pelling”  that  corporate  America  will 
have  to  evaluate  it,  at  the  very  least. 

The  primary  benefit  of  this  trend, 
added  Perry,  is  that  “taking  a  good 
look  at  outsourcing  forces  you  to  take 
a  good  look  at  your  business.  ”  Hio] 
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IMAGING. 

THE  END  OF  THE  PAPER  CHASE 


If  chasing  down  vital  documents  is  a  problem 
that’s  grown  out  of  proportion,  talk  to  us  about 
Info  Image™  solutions. 

Capturing  images,  working  with  them,  distribut¬ 
ing  and  sharing  them— all  electronically— are 
what  Unisys  Info  Image  products  are  about.  And 
they  do  it  quickly  and  cost  effectively. 

Nobody  offers  you  a  more  comprehensive  set  of 
solutions  than  Unisys. They’re  practical,  modular 
and  fit  into  your  existing  information  system,  no 
matter  whose  name  is  on  it. 

Info  Image  Folder  electronically  collects  entire 
files— forms,  correspondence,  diagrams,  photos 
—and  dramatically  streamlines  document 
management.  It  improves  customer  response 
time,  eliminates  errors,  and  frees  up  personnel. 

For  banks  and  financial  service  companies, 

Info  Image  IIPS  means  faster  payment  process¬ 
ing,  increased  back  room  efficiency  and 
improved  customer  service. 

Info  Image  EDMS  gives  you  better  control  of 
engineering  drawings  and  other  large  docu¬ 
ments  and  lets  you  integrate  vital  information 
from  various  departments. 

We’ve  got  the  expertise  and  service  attitude  to 
tailor  a  system  specifically  for  you.  And  a  world¬ 
wide  network  of  people  to  support  it. 

So  call  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  39.  We  know  how  to 
reduce  the  size  of  your  problem.  Dramatically. 


©  1990  Unisys  Corp. 

Info  Image  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corp. 
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COVER  STORY 


AS  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

for  Management  and  Administration, 
she  runs  the  White  House,  Camp 
David  and  Air  Force  One.  She  is  also 
the  steward  of  the  White  House’s 
computer  and  communications  sys¬ 
tems.  But  when  J.  Bonnie  Newman 
wished  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
technology,  she  turned  to  television. 

“I  received  a  note  from  some  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  foreign  service 
who  saw  a  profile  on  me  that  CNN 
[Cable  News  Network]  had  run,  ” 
said  Newman.  “According  to  their 
note,  what  was  so  ironic  was  not  that 
they  were  in  Pakistan,  but  that  the 
broadcast  was  beamed  down  from  a 
Russian  satellite.  Within  days  of  it 
being  filmed  here  in  the  White 
House,  the  profile  was  viewed  in 
Pakistan.  ”  This  underscored  for 
Newman  the  fact  that  TV  viewers  all 


ALL  THE 


COMPUTERS 


BY  ALLAN  E.  ALTER 

over  the  world  can  “pick  up  live 
broadcasts  when  the  president  wish¬ 
es  to  speak  to  the  world.  No  longer 
are  people  wondering  about  the 
president,  who  he  is,  and  what  his 
programs  are.” 

Referring  to  a  time  when  she  her- 


After  years  of 
haphazard 
attention,  the 
White  House 
IT  infrastructure 
is  approaching 
a  state  of 
executive  order 
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to  help  "effect  the  president’s  program  through  reliable  information  and  effective  communications,  rather  than 


trying  to  overcome  resistance. 
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self  appeared  on  television  was 
somewhat  unusual  for  Newman,  a 
New  Hampshire  Republican  with  no 
IS  background  but  plenty  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Reagan  administration. 
During  the  interview  she  generally 
avoided  talking  about  herself  or  other 
presidential  aides,  preferring  instead 
to  exalt  the  boss.  “  ‘A  President  Who 
Cares’  should  be  the  title  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  ”  she  suggested. 

But  referring  to  TV  was  quite  nat¬ 
ural  for  her  as  a  White  House  official. 
As  Hedrick  Smith,  a  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times  wrote  in  his  book  The  Power 
Game:  How  Washington  Works,  mas¬ 
tering  the  art  of  governing  today 
means  mastering  Washington’s  “pow¬ 
er  games”:  advancing  your  agenda, 
building  a  favorable  public  image, 
forging  coalitions  and  defeating  your 
opponents  among  them.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  White  House  are  widely 
recognized  for  their  skill  at  using  the 
electronic  media  to  play  the  game. 
Newman  mentioned  one  example — a 


voice-messaging  system  that  auto¬ 
matically  dials  and  transmits  the 
president’s  pre-recorded  messages 
over  telephone  lines  to  radio  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

However,  Newman  doesn’t  speak 
of  computers  as  an  aid  to  winning 
Washington’s  power  games.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  asked  whether  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget’s 
computer  analyses  were  used  to  build 
the  administration’s  case  in  such  par¬ 
tisan  sorties  as  the  budget  battles  on 
Capitol  Hill,  Newman  said,  no,  “we 
think  .  .  .  more  in  terms  of  utilizing 
the  technology  to  effect  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  program  through  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  and  effective  communications, 
rather  than  the  concept  of  trying  to 
overcome  resistance. 

“Our  main  concern  is  keeping  the 
president  informed,”  she  said.  “The 
president  has  three  jobs:  command¬ 
er-in-chief,  chief  executive  and  head 
of  state.  Timely  information  is  essen¬ 
tial.  [He]  must  have  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  extraordinarily  prompt 


fashion,  and  the  ability  to  collaborate 
with  the  Cabinet  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  ” 

Newman  stressed  that  George 
Bush  is  a  “very  hands-on,  proactive 
user  of  technology — from  picking  up 
the  telephone,  to  using  electronic 
mail  to  communicate  with  staff  here 
and  on  the  road,  [to]  retrieving 
data.”  However,  she  added,  he  does 
not  run  the  government  by  sitting  in 
front  of  a  computer  screen.  Like  oth¬ 
er  presidents,  when  Bush  seeks  in- 


administration  brings 
its  own  touches ,  [but 
often  these  are]  more 
quick  fixes  on  top  of 
quick  fixes.  We  have 
an  assemblage  of 
hardware  and  systems 
that  did  not 
necessarily  marry  well 
together ” 

—Paul  W .  Bateman 


formation,  he  asks  others  to  find  it 
for  him.  According  to  Newman,  she 
herself  often  follows  up  a  presidential 
request  for  information. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  assistant  for  ad¬ 
ministration  probably  filled  much  the 
same  function.  But  technology  has 
advanced  far  beyond  the  1860s — and 
the  1980s  too.  So  Newman  and  her 
chief  aides  directly  responsible  for 
White  House  computing — Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  Paul  W. 
Bateman,  who  as  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Administration  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  White  House’s  day- 
to-day  operations,  and  David  L. 
Stonehill,  who  actually  manages  the 
White  House’s  systems  as  director  of 
the  Information  Resources  Manage- 
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How  everyone  else  gets  their  great  ideas. 


i 


ATtJ 


AT&T Definity Communications  System 


AT&T 


They  may  copy  our  Definity  system,  but  they  can’t  copy  what’s  behind  it. 


up  inside  the  Definity 
system.  Often,  they’re  the 
only  help  you’ll  need. 


system  grows  from  40  to 
30,000  lines,  and  beyond. 


Service,  AT&T  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  other  specialties. 


The  people  behind 
our  Definity  system  make 
it  superior.  They  also 
guarantee  that  it  can 
never  be  duplicated. 

To  learn  more,  contact  your 
AT&T  Account  Executive  or  call 
us  at  1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  362. 


The  AT&T  Definity® 
Communications  System 
has  attracted  an 
avid  following 
since  its  debut 

It  all  began 

right  here.  just  a  year  ago . 

Customers  study  its  ability 
to  grow;  to  end  obsoles¬ 
cence,  and  to  protect  criti¬ 
cal  telecom  investments. 
Competitors  just  study  it. 


Our  secret?  People. 

The  modular  Definity  sys¬ 
tem  is  an  offspring  of 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories, 

born  of  the 
brightest,  most 
innovative  R&D 
minds  in  the 
entire  world. 
Behind  each 
system  stands 
the  largest  sup¬ 
port  battalion  in  our  industry — 
over  13,000  experts  in 
Manufacturing,  Product 
Design,  Sales,  Customer 


AT&T  designers  built 
critical  ISDN  technology 
into  the  system. 


We  never  sleep.  Many  of 
our  people  work  through  the 
night,  every  night.  We  staff  a 


But  what  if. .  .Wizards 


at  our  Remote  Maintenance 
and  Testing  Service  torture 


OurRMATS 
staff  is 
always 
thinking. 


Definity  software,  fixing 
things  that  you  didn’t  even 
know  needed  fixing. 


24-Hour  customer  hot 
line  to  connect  you 
with  folks  who  grew 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


©1990  AT&T 


The  EOP  must  follow 
the  U.S.  General 
Services 

Administration  s 
federal  procurement 
procedures  like  any 
other  government 
agency . 


ment  Division  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  (EOP) — are  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  the  White  House’s  infor¬ 
mation  and  computer  architectures. 

The  three  are  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  creating  a  comprehensive 
computing  plan  for  the  EOP,  which 
not  only  includes  what  is  formally 
known  as  the  Office  of  the  White 
House,  but  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget,  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  and  10  other  non-Cabi- 
net  organizations  reporting  to  the 
president. 

All  three  are  new  to  this  task.  Nei¬ 
ther  Newman,  Bateman  nor  Stonehill 
held  IS  responsibilities  in  the  Reagan 
administration.  Newman  had  been 
both  assistant  secretary  of  commerce 
for  economic  development  and  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Office  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Personnel.  Bateman  had 
served  with  Newman  at  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  and  was  the  na¬ 
tion’s  coin-maker  and  currency-print¬ 
er  as  deputy  treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Stonehill  enjoyed  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  academic  comput¬ 
ing.  His  last  post  before  moving  to 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  vice  pro¬ 
vost  for  computing  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

“We  came  in,”  Bateman  said, 
“looked  at  the  existing  systems  .  .  . 
and  found  by  and  large  a  very  anti¬ 
quated  system,  with  hardware  that 
belonged  more  in  museums  than  of¬ 
fices.  We  have  begun  a  measured 
program  to  modernize  the  equipment 


The  President’s 
Not-So-Mobile  Phone 

When  he  goes  calling,  the  chief  executive 
travels  anything  but  light. 

Wherever  the  president  goes,  an  enormous  apparatus  follows.  Consid¬ 
er  Ronald  Reagan’s  overnight  visit  to  then-Senate  Minority  Leader 
Howard  Baker’s  home  in  Huntsville,  Term.,  as  described  by  author 
Hedrick  Smith,  a  former  Washington  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times  and  author  of  The  Power  Game : 

How  Washington  Works. 

Smith  quoted  Baker  as  saying:  “They 
sent  a  technical  crew  in  there,  days 
ahead  of  time,  and  asked  for  56  tele¬ 
phone  circuits  into  my  guest  house.  And 
the  poor  little  old  telephone  company 
out  there,  which  is  an  independent  tele¬ 
phone  company,  I  don’t  imagine  had  56 
telephone  circuits  or  trunk  lines  for  the 
whole  community.” 

Reagan’s  team  brought  in  a  voice-en¬ 
coding  machine — “you  know,  one  of 
these  secure-line  jobs,”  Baker  said — 
and  put  it  in  the  room  adjacent  to  the 
president’s.  They  set  up  several  direct 
tie-lines  to  the  White  House  and  had  di¬ 
rect  tie-ins  to  the  airport,  the  hospital 
and  the  highway  patrol. 

The  entire  network,  Smith  wrote, 
was  governed  by  a  portable  switch¬ 
board,  which  was  run  by  the  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  out  of  a  communications  van.  It  was  parked  near  the  senator’s 
dog  pens,  “setting  up  howls  from  Mr.  Baker’s  beagle  and  his  Saint  Ber¬ 
nard,”  Smith  wrote.  As  the  senator  recalled,  “the  dogs  were  terribly  per¬ 
plexed  by  all  this.”  — A.E.  Alter 


and  provide  the  software  and  related 
systems  necessary  to  have  a  fully 
linked  system,  so  that  all  the  people 
here  can  communicate  information  in 
an  easy  and  quick  manner. 

“It’s  not  meant  as  a  criticism,” 
Bateman  continued.  “This  is  a  place 
where  a  lot  of  people  pass  through. 
Each  administration  brings  its  own 
touches,  [but  often  these  are]  more 
quick  fixes  on  top  of  quick  fixes.  We 
have  an  assemblage  of  hardware  and 
systems  that  did  not  necessarily 
marry  well  together.”  The  first 


months  in  the  executive  mansion 
were  spent  assessing  the  situation, 
seeing  how  the  new  administration 
would  operate,  talking  to  users  and 
looking  at  “our  financial  situation  to 
find  out  what  was  affordable  and  do¬ 
able,”  said  Bateman.  Then,  said 
Newman,  they  upgraded  “the  equip¬ 
ment  our  managers  work  with  daily.  ” 
While  the  EOP’s  computing  budget 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  on  aver¬ 
age  it  runs  at  about  $18  million  to 
$20  million  for  non-classified  sys¬ 
tems. 
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SPARCstation™  SLC.  By 
breaking  the  $5,000 
barrier,  it  turns  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  computing 
absolutely  upside  down. 
And  lets  you  give  your 
people  a  system  that 
runs  circles  around 
PCs  and  minicomputers. 

Up  till  now,  for  this 
price  you'd  have  to 
settle  for  a  386  with 
one  or  two  little 
extras.  Or  a  share 


of  a  minicomputer.  Or 
maybe  an  X  terminal 
with  an  underpowered 
processor. 

But  now,  you  can 
give  everyone  a  high- 
performance  RISC  work¬ 
station  for  the  same 
price.  Complete  with 
12.5  MIPS  of  process¬ 
ing  power.  The 
UNIX® 
operating 
system. 


8  MB  of  memory.  Even  built-in  Ethernet? 

But  more  than  a  hot  machine,  you 
can  give  them  all  the  strategic  advan¬ 
tages  that  come  with  our  SPARC™ 
technology. 

First,  our  workstations  were  meant 
to  be  networked.  So  you  can  have 
whole  groups  working  on  the  same 
project.  In  perfect  synch.  And  every 
user  has  serious  processing  power. 
Right  at  the  desktop  level.  Second, 
there's  the  OPEN  LOOK™  user  inter¬ 
face.  Which  lets  people  learn  to  use 
UNIX  in  no  time  flat.  Finally,  there's 


£>  1990  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  ®Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARCstation,  SPARC,  and  SPARC  ware  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  OPEN  LOOK  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T  UNIX  is  a  registered 


UNIX  itself.  With  UNIX,  your  people 
can  create  applications  that  would  take 
a  lifetime  to  develop  any  other  way.  In 
fact,  there  are  over  2,000  SPARC  ware  “ 
applications  that  are  ready  to  run 
right  now.  So  you  have  the  added 
advantage  of  choosing  the  world's 
largest  standard  for  RISC/UNIX  soft¬ 
ware  compatibility. 

How  did  we  design  all  this  into  a 
$5,000  system?  Since  1982,  we've  built 
nothing  but  UNIX  workstations.  So 
we've  learned  a  few  things.  We  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  the  processor  box. 


By  building  the  electronics  into  the 
back  of  the  monitor.  We  gave  it  a  high- 
resolution  monochrome  display.  And 
since  SPARCstation  SLC  is  designed 
for  workgroups,  all  the  files  can  be 
stored  in  a  central  server.  Or  on  a  local 
disk,  if  you'd  rather. 

For  a  lot  of  companies,  introducing 
a  machine  like  this  would  be  next  to 
impossible.  But  at  Sun,  it's  not  exactly 
our  first  breakthrough.  And  this  is  no 
announce-it-today,  ship-it-next-year 
product,  either.  SPARCstation  SLC  is 
available  in  quantity  today. 


SPARCstation  SLC.  If  you'd  like 
to  see  how  it  compares  to  every 
other  system  you  could  buy,  just  call 
1-800-624-8999  ext.  2066.  From  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  And  get 
ready  to  move  your  people  a  quantum 
leap  ahead. 

Because  now  you  can. 

#-sun 

microsystems 


trademark  of  AT&T  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation  *U.S  List  Pnce  Quantity  1,  $4,995.  indudes  a  17-inch,  high-resolubon  monochrome  display,  8  MB  of  main  memory,  integral  Ethernet,  SCSI,  and  serial  interfaces,  and  the  Sun  Operating  System. 
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Bateman  found  another  problem 
when  he  took  his  post.  Although 
“people  had  hardware  on  their  desks, 
they  weren’t  given  the  tools  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  things  they  really 
wanted  to  do,”  he  said.  “It’s  not 
enough  to  put  a  PC  in  someone’s  of¬ 
fice — you  have  to  ask  what  they  real¬ 
ly  need,  then  provide  training.  We 
didn’t  have  an  adequate  training  pro¬ 
gram  when  we  came  in.  ”  People 
were  more  or  less  “plopped  down  at 
the  terminal  and  told  to  figure  it  out. 
We  now  have  a  training  center  with 
regularly  scheduled  one-on-one  train¬ 
ing  sessions  so  people  can  use  the 
systems  to  their  maximum  level.” 

Now  the  focus  of  White  House  IS 
planning  efforts  has  shifted  to  the 
long-term  question  of  creating  an  or¬ 
ganizational  infrastructure.  Newman, 
Bateman  and  Stonehill  are  rethinking 
how  the  White  House  works  with 
computers,  said  Bateman — to  make 
it  possible,  as  Stonehill  put  it,  for  the 
staff  “to  work  in  new  ways.  ” 

Technology  isn’t  the  problem,  said 
Stonehill.  Assembling  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  network  has  its  difficulties, 
“but  technically,  IS  people  know  how 
to  do  it.”  Organizational  problems — 
the  impact  of  information  on  organi¬ 


zations  and  their  management — 
“those  are  the  key  questions  we  are 
looking  at  in  our  planning.” 

Computing  professionals,  Stonehill 
continued,  know  little  about  doing 
what  libraries  have  done  since  the 
Great  Library  of  Alexandria  2,000 
years  ago,  which  is  “to  assemble  in¬ 


formation  to  answer  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion.  What  should  the  budget  be  for 
this  agency?  What  are  all  the  factors 
bearing  on  the  political  scene  in  a  far¬ 
away  country?  It’s  a  very  complex  in¬ 
formation  environment. 


“We  have  a  potential  to  acquire 
and  organize  information  in  response 
to  individual  issues  and  questions,” 
he  continued.  “The  closer  we  get  to 
understanding  an  individual’s  learning 
and  research  process,  the  more  we 
start  acting  like  librarians.  ” 

Newman  and  Bateman  referred  to 
another  organizational  principle  be¬ 
hind  their  efforts  to  rebuild  the  White 
House’s  infrastructure.  Newman  said 
her  staff  is  attempting  to  construct 
an  organization  that  “reflects  the 
president’s  approach  to  managing 
government.”  But,  she  added,  they 
must  also  remember  that  the  presi¬ 
dency  as  an  institution  transcends 
the  personal  requirements  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  office-holder.  “We  not  only 
have  to  think  about  our  needs  to¬ 
day,”  Bateman  agreed,  “but  the 
needs  of  those  who  come  after  us.” 

Computers  have  become  a  “fun¬ 
damental  part  of  our  daily  life 
here,”  said  Newman.  “The 
world  moves  too  fast  and  has  become 
too  small  to  try  to  manage  informa¬ 
tion  and  make  timely  decisions  with¬ 
out  them.  I  doubt  whether  we  could 
do  our  job  well  on  behalf  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  without  [them].” 

Most  of  the  president’s  senior  offi¬ 
cials  must  agree  with  Newman.  Out 


of  a  total  White  House  staff  of  380, 
Stonehill  said,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  200  computer  users  in  the 
White  House  proper,  including  senior 
staff  (assistants,  deputy  assistants 
and  special  assistants  to  the  presi- 


We  need  to  be  able  to  assemble 
information  to  answer  a  simple  question. 
What  should  the  budget  be  for  this  agency? 
What  are  all  the  factors  bearing  on  the 
political  scene  in  a  far-away  country? 
It's  a  very  complex  information  environment. 

—David  L .  Stonehill 
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We  sell  straight  lines. 


These  days,  companies  are  being 
forced  to  draw  the  line. 

Frustrated  by  mounting  competi¬ 
tive  pressures  and  nagging  productivity 
concerns,  they  are  reexamining  their 
fundamental  business  approaches. 

They  are  realizing  that  information 
technology  can  shorten  the  distance 
between  themselves  and  their  goals. 


And  Andersen  Consulting  is  helping 
them  connect  the  dots. 

By  combining  business  intelligence 
and  technological  command,  Andersen 
Consulting  can  offer  strategic  solutions 
that  help  drive  a  company  forward. 

And  that’s  not  just  some  promising 
theory.  Our  techniques  have  already  tangibly 
improved  company  performance  in 


industry  after  industry. 

At  Andersen  Consulting, 
it’s  what  we  call  thinking  straight. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


Where  we  go  from  here." 
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The  National  Security  Council ,  even 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair , 
remains  the  only  part  of  the  EOF  with  its 
own  separate  computer  system. 


dent),  and  their  support  staffs. 

White  House  Chief  of  Staff  John 
Sununu,  to  whom  Newman  reports, 
is  one  high-level  official  who  takes  a 
strong  interest  in  the  technology  it¬ 
self.  Before  entering  politics,  the  for¬ 


JOHN  SUNUNU:  technology  enthusiast 


mer  New  Hampshire  governor  had 
been  dean  of  engineering  at  Tufts 
University.  Newman  described  him 
as  “a  very  sophisticated  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  user  of  technology.” 

But  while  the  White  House  em¬ 
ploys  “all  of  the  tools  of  modern-day 
technology,”  said  Newman,  nothing 
that  was  discussed  is  a  preview  of  the 
21st  century.  Technologically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  White  House  is  attempting 
to  catch  up  with  the  times. 


It’s  worth  noting  that  in  doing  so, 
the  EOP  must  follow  the  U.S.  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration’s  federal 
procurement  procedures  like  any 
other  government  agency.  “We  don’t 
have  the  luxury  the  private  sector 
has  of  choosing  what  [we]  want  and 
just  buying  it,”  said  Bateman.  “We 
have  to  follow  very  clear  and  specific 
statutory  and  federal  guidelines.  ” 

Standardization  is  an  important 
part  of  the  White  House’s  IS  plans. 
“We  are  looking  at  ways  to  provide 
cooperative  processing,”  said  Stone- 
hill.  Word  processing  would  be  run  on 
personal  computers  while  file  stor¬ 
age,  distribution  and  electronic  mail 
would  become  “functions  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  machines.”  Stonehill  hopes  to 
move  away  from  the  three  E-mail  di¬ 
rectories  now  in  place  in  the  EOP  to 
a  “coherent”  E-mail  system  that  can 
be  integrated  with  PCs  and  WordPer¬ 
fect.  The  PROFS  system  now  in  use, 
which  became  famous  during  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal,  is  being  discard¬ 
ed.  Stonehill  said  that  it  “sort  of  pre¬ 
sumes  an  IBM  DisplayWriter  base,” 
which  is  also  being  abandoned. 

Weaning  high-powered  officials 
from  familiar  software  to  new  stan¬ 
dards  may  be  difficult  in  a  place 
where,  as  Bateman  put  it,  “the  ur¬ 
gent  pushes  aside  the  important.  ”  Up 
to  now,  Stonehill’s  office  has  support¬ 
ed  whatever  programs  White  House 
staffers  preferred.  But  Stonehill 
plans  to  make  WordPerfect  the  only 
document-interchange  standard  for 
transmitting  text.  Support — such  as 
training,  PC  configuration  and  PC 
consulting — will  only  be  offered  for 
WordPerfect.  By  and  large,  said 
Stonehill,  this  carrot-and-stick  ap¬ 
proach  to  standardization  is  working. 


Executive  information  systems  and 
management  decision-support  sys¬ 
tems  have  yet  to  come  to  the  White 
House.  There  is  no  system  in  place 
to  help  the  president  and  his  staff 
frame  issues,  set  deadlines,  coordi¬ 
nate  work  and  ultimately  analyze  find¬ 
ings  and  draw  up  policy.  “We  have  an 
eye  to  those  types  of  systems,” 
Bateman  said,  “[but  they]  fall  into  the 
category  of  things  we  are  looking  into 
in  the  out  years.  They  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  planning  on  our  part.  ” 

White  House  staffers  receive  a 
small  forest’s  worth  of  paper 
every  day  in  the  form  of  news 
summaries  and  government  reports. 
Now  Stonehill’s  staff  is  creating  an 
online  system  that  allows  officials 
“one-stop  shopping”  for  “basic,  real¬ 
time  information”  at  their  desktop 
computers.  The  system  includes  the 
AP  and  UPI  news  wires,  reports  on 
the  financial  markets,  and  updates  on 
Capitol  Hill  activity.  “We  are  still 
shopping  for  [information]  services  to 
bring  online,”  Bateman  said. 

“We  are  trying  to  figure  out  which 
ones  are  most  useful  to  our  decision¬ 
makers,”  added  Stonehill. 

The  EOP’s  systems  can  also  down¬ 
load  certain  databases  maintained  by 
other  government  agencies  into  the 
White  House  computers.  Bateman 
declined  to  say  which  agencies. 

Altogether,  White  House  technol¬ 
ogy  tends  to  run  on  the  conservative 


TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


The  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

(EOP)  not  only  comprises  the  White  House 
itself,  but  a  dozen  other  non-Cabinet  orga¬ 
nizations  reporting  to  the  president,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  and  the  National 
Space  Council.  All  told,  the  EOP  employs 
approximately  1,750  people.  Except  for  the 
National  Security  Council,  which  maintains 
its  own  computer  systems,  all  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  under  the  EOP  are  served  by  the 
computers  operated  by  the  EOP’s  Office  of 
Administration.  The  president  and  his  staff 
are  currently  supported  by  an  amalgam  of 
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side.  “We  try  not  to  be  experimental 
here.  We  have  to  live  with  a  zero 
margin  for  error.”  But  the  White 
House  does  have  systems  that,  while 
not  experimental,  are  certainly  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  is  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  White  House's  trillion 
dollar-plus  federal  budget  proposals, 
employs  powerful  budget-analysis, 


fjtonehilVs  staff  is 
creating  an  online 
system  that  allows 
officials  one-stop 
shopping  for  basic , 
real-time  information. 

.  .  .The  system 
includes  the  AP  and 
UPI  news  wires , 
reports  on  the  financial 
markets ,  and  updates 
on  Capitol  Hill 
activity. 


communications  networks,  personal  com¬ 
puters,  mainframe  hosts  and  departmental 
minicomputers.  The  applications  used  day- 
in  and  day-out  by  most  White  House  offi¬ 
cials  are  PC-based. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  equipment 
used  by  the  EOP;  many  systems  were  not 
divulged  for  security  reasons. 

Large  and  mid-range  systems:  The  EOP 

employs  IBM  Corp.  3083  and  3081  main¬ 
frames  as  hosts  and  uses  both  IBM  9370s 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  mini¬ 
computers. 

End-user  systems:  While  the  White  House 
is  preparing  to  standardize  on  the  IBM  PS/ 
2-55SX,  most  senior  officials  now  use  IBM 
AT  or  AT-compatible  PCs.  Microcomputers 


PRESIDENT  BUSH:  Unlike  some  predecessors,  “a  very  hands-on,  proactive  user  of  technology,  ”  said 
Newman. 


modeling  and  forecasting  systems 
and  econometric  modeling  systems. 
They  go  back  to  David  Stockman’s 
time  as  0MB  director  in  the  early 
1980s,  but  have  been  further  devel¬ 
oped.  The  EOP  employs  IBM  3083 
and  3081  mainframes  as  hosts;  they 
run  MODEL  204  (M204),  a  software 
package  by  Computer  Corporation  of 
America  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
that  is  normally  used  as  a  commercial 
database. 

According  to  Stonehill,  the  White 
House  uses  M204  “more  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  support  analyses  demanded 


from  other  manufacturers  are  also  in  use — 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Management 
and  Administration  J.  Bonnie  Newman  uses 
a  GRiD  laptop,  and  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff  John  Sununu  uses  a  Compaq  ’386. 
(IBM  Display  Writers,  mainstays  during  the 
Reagan  years,  are  being  discarded.) 

Software:  The  White  House’s  mainframe 
hosts  run  M204,  a  software  package  by 
Computer  Corporation  of  America.  Word¬ 
Perfect  is  now  the  standard  word-process¬ 
ing  package.  Lotus  1-2-3  is  used  by  many 
“as  a  communication  and  what-if  medium,” 
said  David  L.  Stonehill,  director  of  the 
EOP’s  Information  Resources  Management 
Division.  Stonehill’s  staff  is  now  looking  at 
literature-search,  context-search,  and  pre¬ 
sentation-graphics  packages. 


by  OMB  than  as  a  common  data¬ 
base.  ”  Stonehill  first  described  it  as  a 
gigantic  spreadsheet  of  tremendous 
complexity,  but  found  that  to  be  too 
trivial  a  description.  Rather,  he  said, 
it  is  an  econometric  model. 

According  to  Newman,  communi¬ 
cations  links  have  recently  been  set 
up  between  the  federal  agencies  and 
the  systems  used  by  the  OMB.  Now 
there  is  “little  paper  flow  from  one 
agency  to  another  during  the  budget 
process,”  she  said.  Not  only  does  this 
cut  the  time  it  takes  to  draw  up  the 
budget,  but  it  permits  “a  much  deep¬ 
er  analysis  to  take  place  [using]  a 
higher  quality  of  information.  ” 

Some  White  House  systems,  of 
course,  are  not  open  to  public  scruti¬ 
ny.  There  is  the  question  of  maintain¬ 
ing  data  security,  especially  where 
classified  information  is  involved. 
Such  information  is  segregated  onto 
an  entirely  separate  computer  net¬ 
work.  The  National  Security  Council, 
even  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair,  remains  the  only  part 
of  the  EOP  with  its  own  separate 
computer  system.  “The  principle  is: 
If  you  can’t  be  connected  to  it,  you 
can’t  get  at  it,”  said  Stonehill.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  the  EOP’s  IS  manag¬ 
ers  would  not  go.  As  Bateman  put  it, 
“The  best  security  is  the  security  we 
don’t  talk  about.  ”  MU 
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to  systems  integration 
begins  with  this 
critical  first  step. 


mma 


When  we  walk  in  to  learn  about 
your  business  problem,  we  at 
Digital  don’t  walk  in  with  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas.  Or  slick  B  school 
answers  up  our  sleeves.  Instead,  we 
walk  in  with  open  minds.  And  we 
roll  up  our  sleeves.  To  work  with  you 
to  find  the  answer.  Together. 

Only  by  talking  long  and  hard 
with  your  people,  can  we  under¬ 
stand  all  the  things  that  make  your 
business  —  and  your  culture  — 
unique.  And  only  then  can  we 
design  technology  that  will  fit  the 
way  your  processes  and  your  people 
really  work.  Only  then  can  we  create 
systems  that  embody  your  company’s 
goals  and  dreams.  And  only  then 
will  you  have  a  solution  that’s  going 
to  work  in  real  life.  Not  just  in  theory. 

When  you  work  with  Digital, 
you’re  not  working  with  consultants 
who  have  only  studied  systems  inte¬ 
gration  in  textbooks.  You’re  work¬ 
ing  with  experts  who  have  solved 
real-life  problems,  for  real-life 
clients,  many  times  before.  In  fact, 
we  have  over  40,000  experienced 
professionals— with  expertise  in 
everything  from  financial  services 
to  manufacturing,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  to  government  —  to  help  you 
with  the  complex  task  of  systems 
integration.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  we  have  a  20-year  heritage  of 
helping  companies  like  yours  get 
their  systems  —  and  their  people  — 
working  together. 

To  learn  more  about  Digital’s 
unique  approach  to  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  just  roll  up  your  sleeves,  and 
write  to  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration,  129  Parker  T'YirrlTal 
Street,  K29,  Maynard, 

MA  01754-2198. 

it 

now. 


*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  1990.  The  DIGITAL  Logo  and  Digital 
has  it  now  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
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some  CFOs  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  This  discouraging  summary  may  well 
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Since  the  dawn  of  the  information  age, 
hardware  and  application  software  have 
been  at  odds  with  each  other. 

As  a  result,  companies  have  had  to  make 
choices  based  on  compatibility  issues  rather 
than  strategic  ones.  In  essence,  they  have 
been  chasing  their  tails,  choosing  hardware 
which  dictates  software  which  then  limits 
their  future  hardware,  software  and  strate¬ 
gic  options. 

Obviously,  this  is  no  way  to  get  ahead. 

So  Liant  Software  Corporation  has  come 
up  with  a  solution:  system  software  which 
gives  you  portable  applications  that  can  mn 
on  virtually  any  system,  regardless  of  manu¬ 
facturer  or  operating  environment. 

It  took  more  than  500  man-years  to  make 
this  claim  a  reality.  Plus  three  powerful  Liant 
companies  to  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of 
applications:  Template  Graphics  Software, 
Inc.  (graphical  programming  systems),  Ryan 
McFarland  Corporation  (commercial  program¬ 
ming  systems)  and  Language  Processors,  Inc. 
(scientific  and  engineering  programming 
systems).  Each  lets  you  be  at  peace  with 
your  all-important  computer  decisions. 

Take  Language  Processors,  Inc.,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Its  Component  Architecture™  technology 
gives  you  the  identical  programming  language 
on  many  different  hardware  platforms.  What's 
more,  its  cross-language  calling  allows  you 
to  have  multiple  programming  languages 
in  your  application  and  re-use  existing  soft¬ 
ware.  This,  coupled  with  CodeWatch, ™  a 
high-level  debugger,  increases  your  produc¬ 
tivity  and  protects  your  overall  investment. 
But  that's  only  the  beginning. 

Find  out  more  about  Liant.  Call  us  at 
1-800-662-9866.  We've  brought  peace  to 
the  computer  world,  but  as  you  can  see, 
we  still  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

Liiiainit 

LIANT  SOFTWARE  CORPORATION 

959  CONCORD  STREET,  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01701-4613 
(508)  872-8700  FAX:  (508)  626-2221 
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be  true  for  the  CFO  whose  role  is 
limited  to  traditional  financial  duties, 
such  as  financial  reporting  and  con¬ 
trol  over  expenditures.  But  when 
CFOs  gaze  into  the  crystal  ball  pre¬ 
dicting  their  destiny,  they  see  for 
themselves  an  expanding,  more  im¬ 
portant  role  in  corporate  life. 

“There’s  increasingly  a  broader 
role  for  CFOs  in  strategic  planning 
and  development,”  said  Robert  C. 
Lowes,  the  executive  vice  president 
and  CFO  of  Grand  Metropolitan’s 
Minneapolis-based  Food  Sector, 
which  includes  Pillsbury,  Burger 
King  and  Haagen-Dazs.  The  CFO, 
Lowes  continued,  is  becoming  the 
corporation’s  “assistant  business 
manager — the  person  who  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  proactively  involved  in  the 
business  as  a  whole,  stay  on  top  of  all 
the  pieces,  and  keep  them  all  in  per¬ 
spective  for  busy  CEOs.  ” 

“CFOs  more  and  more  are  becom¬ 
ing  the  strategic  planner  and  adviser 
for  the  CEO,”  said  Victor  H. 
Deutsch,  vice  president  of  finance  at 
Fishking  Processors  Inc.,  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion  frozen-fish  company  based  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  traditional  financial 
roles  of  controller  and  treasurer  are 
being  delegated  to  the  second  tier, 
while  the  CFO  is  acting  more  as  the 
CEO’s  right-hand  man. 

As  KPMG  Peat  Marwick’s  national 
practice  director  for  financial  man¬ 
agement  consulting,  Lawrence  S. 
Maisel  enjoys  a  front-row  seat  in  the 
arena  of  finance.  The  New  York- 
based  partner  also  argues  that  the 
CFO  role  has  become  broader.  “The 
CFO  role  traditionally  was  more  re¬ 
active  than  proactive.  The  CFO’s 
challenge  in  the  ’90s  is  to  go  past  the 
financial  results,  get  involved  in  the 
budget  right  away,  and  become  in¬ 
volved  in  strategic  decisions.  It’s  be¬ 
coming  a  more  business-oriented  role 
than  the  traditional  function  [of]  man¬ 
aging  financial  operations  and  report¬ 
ing  financial  results.  ” 

Maisel’s  views  reflect  a  1988  paper 
entitled,  “Building  Global  Profitability 
and  Competitiveness:  The  New  Role 
of  Finance,”  authored  jointly  by 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  and  Business 
International  Corp. ,  a  British  publish¬ 
ing  and  consulting  firm  with  offices  in 
New  York.  The  paper’s  findings  grew 


out  of  a  survey  of  235  CFOs  in  12 
North  American,  European  and  Pacif¬ 
ic  Rim  countries. 

“The  role  of  the  CFO  is  changing 
dramatically  to  a  more  operational 
managerial  approach  from  a  strictly 
numbers  orientation,”  the  survey 
concluded.  “Today’s  CFO  has  more 
influence  over  operating  decisions,  is 
working  in  areas  outside  traditional  fi¬ 
nancial  activities,  and  has  been  ele- 
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vated  in  the  corporate  hierarchy.” 

The  report  is  full  of  indicators  that 
CFOs  are  busting  out  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  financial  concerns  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  (see  related  story  and  chart). 
Likewise,  a  survey  of  CFOs  at  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies,  conducted  by 
the  nationwide  executive-search  firm 
of  Heidrick  and  Struggles,  arrived  at 
similar  conclusions.  Six  of  seven 
CFOs  in  the  H&S  study  said  that 
serving  as  a  key  member  of  top  man¬ 
agement  consumes  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time.  And  when  CFOs 
were  asked  which  areas  of  expertise 


will  become  more  important  in  the 
next  five  years,  strategic  planning 
and  business  valuation/acquisitions/di¬ 
vestitures  far  outdistanced  strictly  fi¬ 
nancial  concerns  such  as  capital  fi¬ 
nancing  and  budgeting,  tax  impact, 
investment  strategy,  cost  accounting 
and  portfolio  management. 

How,  then,  do  CIOs  fit  into 
CFOs’  ambitious  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  views  of  their  own  futures? 
How  do  CFOs  envision  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  CIOs? 

The  majority  of  CFOs  do  not  op¬ 
pose  an  independent  role  for  CIOs. 
Nearly  half  (48.5  percent)  of  those 
surveyed  by  Heidrick  and  Struggles 
said  CFOs  should  give  control  of  IT 
to  an  independent  CIO,  rather  than 
retain  control  of  IT  themselves.  Over 
a  third  (36.2  percent)  held  that  CFOs 
should  retain  control  of  IT.  Just  over 
15  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Two  CFOs  who  argue  for  a  strong 
partnership  or  alliance  between 
CFOs  and  independent  CIOs  are 
Robert  Patrick,  the  CFO  of  Society 
Corp.,  a  Cleveland-based  bank  hold¬ 
ing  company,  and  Fishking’s 
Deutsch.  Both  hold  important  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Financial  Executives 
Institute  (FEI),  of  Morristown,  N.J. , 
a  13,000-member  organization  for  fi¬ 
nancial  executives.  (Patrick  is  FEI’s 
incoming  chairman,  and  Deutsch 
chairs  FEI’s  committee  on  informa¬ 
tion  management,  which  has  orga¬ 
nized  conferences  on  the  “CFO-CIO 

Patrick  and  Deutsch  argue  that 
partnerships  or  alliances  work  well, 
provided  that  the  two  partners  are 
peers.  But  most  CIOs  will  be  “hin¬ 
dered  in  addressing  the  overall  infor¬ 
mation  needs  of  the  company”  if  they 
report  to  the  CFO,  unless  the  CFO  is 
“very  unique.”  Deutsch  said  that 
CIOs  and  CFOs  must  be  peers  in 
their  informal  working  relationship  as 
well  as  on  the  organizational  chart. 

“CFOs  tend  to  look  at  the  world 
through  financial  eyeglasses,  ”  said 
Patrick.  “The  CIO’s  role  is  much  big¬ 
ger  than  that.  To  ensure  a  more  ob¬ 
jective,  non-financial  approach  to  in¬ 
formation,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  CIO  should  report  to  someone 
besides  the  CFO.”  Otherwise,  he 
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Even  though  your  private  network  is  already 
using  electronic  mail  and  your  different  office 
systems  are  already  connected,  you'll  never  be 
able  to  extend  your  communications  reach  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  without  a  universal  mes¬ 
saging  network. 

Imagine  if  someone  were  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  your  SNA,  Bisync  or  OSI  network; 
exchange  messages  with  PROFS,  DISOSS  and 
SNADS;  emulate  a  variety  of  environments 
through  gateways; 
and  provide  access 
to  X.25  packet¬ 
switching  facilities 
and  X.400  messag¬ 


ing  so  every  system  could  reach  every  network. 

Imagine  if  someone  were  able  to  give  you 
these  capabilities  without  having  to  buy  a  single 
new  piece  of  hardware  or  software. 

Imagine  if  someone  could  make  it  possible 
for  your  end-users  to  send  a  fax,  EasyLink®  e- 
mail,  telegram,  telex,  cablegram,  or  Mailgram* 
message  to  anyone  in  the  world  right  from  their 
desktop  terminal.  Whether  it  be  a  simple  text 
document,  binary  file  or  EDI  format. 


One  of  the  Only  Communications 
Systems  Western  Union  Can’t 
Hook  Up  With  Your  Network. 


With  Western  Union  you  don't  have  to  im¬ 
agine.  Because  we  are  that  someone.  And  our 
NetworkAccessSM  service  can  give  you  all  these 
things  without  having  to  retrain  your  staff  or 
disrupt  your  present  network.  In  short,  we're 
the  link  that  literally  puts  the  world  at  your 
desktop. 

For  more  information  on  Western  Union's 
NetworkAccess,  call  1-800-779-1111  Dept.  960. 
Once  you  see  how  much  more  efficient  it  can 

make  your  busi¬ 
ness,  it'll  be  hard 
to  imagine  how 
you  ever  managed 
without  it. 


WESTERN  UNION  CORPORATION 


said,  the  company  will  be  trapped  by 
the  tendency  of  the  finance  depart¬ 
ment  to  look  inside  the  company  for 
financial  data,  rather  than  outside  for 
the  non-financial  information,  such  as 
key  performance  indicators,  needed 
to  change  corporate  behavior  for  the 
better.  “If  the  CIO  reports  to  the 
CFO,  you’ll  probably  have  one  hell  of 
a  financial  information  system,  but  I 
doubt  you’ll  have  a  management  in¬ 
formation  system.” 

Patrick  cited  another  reason  to 
keep  CFOs  out  of  IS:  lack  of  exper¬ 
tise  in  technology,  and  the  techno¬ 
logical  needs  of  other  departments. 
“I  am  not  qualified  as  CFO  on  what 
the  marketing  department  needs,” 
he  said.  “I  am  not  qualified  to  develop 
a  total  computerized  workstation  for 
banking  officers  five  years  from  now. 

“When  CFOs  and  CIOs  are  part¬ 
ners,”  Patrick  continued,  “the  CIO 
can  help  the  CFO  better  understand 
the  total  information  requirements  of 
the  company,  not  just  the  financial  in¬ 
formation  requirements.  [And]  the 
CFO  can  help  the  CIO  better  under¬ 
stand  the  financial  reasons  for  deci¬ 
sion-making.”  The  partnership  could 
do  more  than  help  the  company  make 
better  use  of  financial  information;  it 
could  help  managers  make  good  use 
of  the  mountains  of  data  IS  can  chum 
out. 

Patrick  cited  his  own  relationship 
with  Society’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Information  Systems  and 
Services  Group,  Allen  J.  Gula,  and 
Society’s  new  financial  information 
system.  Gula’s  independence  allows 
him  to  “balance  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  finance  with  the  other  informa¬ 
tion  needs  in  the  company”  and  de¬ 
velop  a  “tremendous  knowledge  of 
the  [corporation’s]  total  information 
requirement.”  Patrick  doubts  he 
would  have  had  this  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  Gula  and  the  project  if  Gula 
had  reported  to  him. 

“I’m  not  saying  that  if  he  reported 
to  me  I  would  lack  confidence  in  what 
he  tells  me,”  said  Patrick.  “But  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  report  to  me,  I’m 
sure  I  am  getting  his  best  thinking  all 
the  time,  as  opposed  to  a  bias  which 
I  might,  unwittingly,  introduce  into 
the  relationship.  ...  As  an  indepen¬ 
dent  CIO,  with  no  particular  alle¬ 


Natural  Selection 


A  study  suggests  that  a  climate  of  corporate  flux  and 
heightened  global  competition  lies  behind  the 
evolution  of  the  CFO  role 


What  do  CFOs  see  as  the  dividing  their  time? 

forces  reshaping  their  role  in  According  to  a  worldwide  survey 
the  corporation?  Why  do  of  CFOs  conducted  by  KPMG  Peat 
they  think  they  are  becoming  more  Marwick  and  Business  International 
important?  And  how  are  they  now  Corp.,  a  British  publishing  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  with  offices  in 
New  York,  the  role  of  the 
CFO  is  expanding  primarily 
due  to  corporate  restructur¬ 
ing  and  the  increasingly 
competitive  global  environ¬ 
ment. 

These  factors  have  made 
the  CFO’s  traditional  tasks 
of  managing  liability  and  de¬ 
vising  “an  optimal  capital 
structure”  even  more  criti¬ 
cal,  the  report  states,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  closely  linked 
to  operating  units’  ability  to 
maintain  overall  corporate 
competitiveness. 

The  Bi/Peat  Marwick  sur¬ 
vey  found  that  helping  CEOs 
with  management  issues  is 
the  top  priority  for  four- 


giance  to  any  staff  or  line  organiza¬ 
tion  other  than  the  IS  area,  he  can  be 
completely  independent  in  his  judg¬ 
ments.” 

Deutsch,  who  once  had  doubts 
about  the  need  for  the  CIO  position, 
has  swung  around  to  Patrick’s  view 
because  he  has  come  to  understand 
that  information  is  an  asset,  not  a 
technical  function.  “If  information  is 
an  asset,  companies  need  someone 
with  high  stature  to  control  it,  see 
how  it  is  developed,  and  [make  cer¬ 
tain  it]  becomes  part  of  the  total  cor¬ 
porate  strategy.”  Now  he  supports 
the  concept  of  a  CIO  who  is  a  “well- 
rounded  business  executive”  with 
sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  “re¬ 
late  the  technical  leads  of  the  com¬ 
pany  with  corporate  strategy.  ” 

The  changes  in  the  CFO  role,  in 


Deutsch’s  view,  are  “another  reason 
you  need  a  CIO.  We  are  finding  infor¬ 
mation  responsibility  is  being  pushed 
down  to  lower  and  lower  units  in  a 
corporation.  But  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  coordination  at  the  top 
of  a  major  corporation.  So  companies 
need  a  coordinator  to  set  standards 
and  ensure  [that]  information  flows 
are  consistent  so  they  can  be  consoli¬ 
dated  at  the  top  of  the  corporate  lad¬ 
der.” 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick’s  Maisel  also 
advocates  a  CIO-CFO  partnership, 
but  said  it  doesn’t  really  matter 
whether  the  CIO  reports  to  the  CFO 
or  not.  Determining  the  reporting  re¬ 
lationship  depends  on  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  the  two  officers  and  on  the 
corporate  culture,  he  argued.  But  he 
stated  that  the  CFO  is  naturally  best 
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fifths  of  respondent  CFOs.  (Super¬ 
vising  the  finance  function  came  in 
second.) 

Two-thirds  of  the  CFOs  said  their 
influence  on  operating  decisions  has 
increased,  while  more  than  half  said 
they  now  work  more  closely  with 
the  CEO  in  charting  corporate 
strategies — providing  input  into  de¬ 
cisions  involving  corporate  develop¬ 
ment,  strategic  planning,  invest¬ 
ment/divestment  strategies, 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  corporate 
administration,  government  rela¬ 
tions  and  human  resources. 

Respondents  ranked  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense  and  an  understanding  of 
operations  as  the  most  important 
traits  needed  for  success  as  a  CFO. 
Problem-solving  ability,  integrity, 
innovativeness,  and  a  vision  of  the 
big  picture  ranked  second  through 
fifth,  respectively. 

CFOs  claim  to  spend  41  percent 
of  their  time  assisting  the  CEO. 
That’s  even  more  time  than  they 


The  CFO’s  New  Agenda 

WHAT  CONCERNS  ARE  COMMANDING  THE 
ATTENTION  OF  TODAY’S  CFO? 

Corporate  restructuring 

66.4% 

Globalization  of  markets 

57.4% 

Needs  of  the  CEO 

51.1% 

Complexity  of  financial  markets 

50.2% 

Needs  of  the  board  of  directors/ 
audit  committee 

42.4% 

Responding  to  economic  conditions 

39.3% 

Changes  in  accounting/regulations 

37.1% 

Responding  to  competition 

27.1% 

Takeover  threats 

18.3% 

Other 

1.3% 

SOURCE:  BUSINESS  INTERNATIONAL  CORK/ 

KPMG  PEAT  MARWICK 

suited  to  be  “the  gatekeeper  to  busi¬ 
ness  executives  who  have  the  need 
for  the  information. 

“The  issue,”  Maisel  continued,  “is 
who  is  best  positioned  to  respond  to 
the  corporation’s  needs  for  quality  in¬ 
formation  and  broader  sets  of  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators.”  The  CFO  is  well 


spend  overseeing  their  own  depart¬ 
ments.  In-depth  interviews  of  50  fi¬ 
nancial  executives  by  the  survey 
team  revealed  that  CFOs  are  dele¬ 
gating  financial  responsibilities  to 
lower-ranking  financial  executives  to 
make  time  for  assisting  the  CEO. 

Consequently,  the  CFO  has  had 
to  evolve.  “The  more  finance  be¬ 
comes  an  important  aspect  of  stra¬ 
tegic  decisions,”  the  study  stated, 
“the  more  there  is  a  need  for  the 
CFO  to  step  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  finance  function  itself.  ” 

Could  this  mean  an  encroachment 
onto  the  CIO’s  turf?  That’s  a  possi¬ 
bility,  especially  considering  that 
71.4  percent  of  CFOs  regard  the 
deployment  of  automation/advanced 
technology  as  an  important  step  to¬ 
ward  achieving  corporate  goals. 
That’s  higher  than  any  other  factor, 
including  increasing  productivity  (68 
percent),  expanding  into  interna¬ 
tional  markets  (67. 1  percent),  clos¬ 
ing  unprofitable/uncompetitive  oper¬ 
ations  (64.1  percent)  and  entering 
new  market  segments  (62.3  per¬ 
cent).  And  it  won’t  take  much  for 
them  to  get  in  the  door:  50.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  CFOs  surveyed  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  IS/information  man¬ 
agement,  38.3  percent  have  input 
into  IS  decision-making,  and  only  10 
percent  have  no  IS  responsibility. 

— A.E.  Alter 


positioned  to  be  the  “facilitator  and 
catalyst”  within  the  organization, 
helping  “management  team  members 
define  what  information  is  needed  to 
effectively  run  the  enterprise.  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  information  required  will 
be  financially  oriented  and  thus  re¬ 
main  in  the  traditional  domain  of  the 
CFO.  Business  results  are  still  mea¬ 
sured  in  dollar  amounts.” 

What  then  does  the  CIO  bring  to 
the  partnership?  Essentially, 
his  technical  expertise.  “How 
that  is  achieved,  the  use  of  technol¬ 
ogy  as  an  enabler,  is  the  province  of 
the  CIO,”  said  Maisel.  “CIOs  should 
understand  the  business  implications 
[of  technology  decisions],  but  their 
value  to  the  organization  is  to  help 
create  a  technology  which  will  imple¬ 


ment  those  strategies.”  And  while  he 
concedes  that  there  can  be  compa¬ 
nies  where  the  CIO  rather  than  the 
CFO  gets  to  be  the  “gatekeeper,” 
the  CFO  “categorically”  must  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  pursuit  of  information. 

In  short,  Maisel  suggests,  if  CFOs 
are  to  play  the  role  of  pulse-taker 
and  strategic  adviser,  they  must  also 
take  responsibility  for  deciding  what 
constitutes  information  in  the  first 
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1  f  the  CIO  reports  to 
the  CFO ,  youll 
probably  have  one  hell 
of  a  financial 
information  system , 
but  I  doubt  youll  have 
a  management 
information  system ” 

—Robert  Patrick 


place.  Under  this  job  description, 
CFOs  become  not  just  financial  con¬ 
trollers,  but  information  controllers. 

This  leads  to  another  question:  If 
CFOs  are  to  stay  on  top  of  the  in¬ 
formation  needs  of  the  company, 
shouldn’t  they  control  the  means  of 
creating  and  transmitting  informa¬ 
tion?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  the 
reasoning  goes  that  CIOs  and  the  IS 
department  should  once  again  report 
to  the  CFO. 

This  may  not  be  a  majority  view 
among  CFOs,  but  neither  is  it  an  un¬ 
common  one. 

Grand  Metropolitan’s  Lowes  is  one 
CFO  who  holds  this  position.  He  is 
not  opposed  to  CIOs  in  practice.  In 
fact,  he’d  like  to  create  a  CIO  posi¬ 
tion  for  Grand  Met’s  entire  U.  S.  food 
sector,  to  help  coordinate  and  solve 
IS  issues  throughout  the  group.  “But 
I  would  have  the  CIO  report  to  me.” 
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Lowes  in  fact  is  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  if  CFOs  had  been  minding 
the  store,  the  CIO  role  would  never 
have  evolved.  As  strategic  aide  to  the 
CEO  and  “assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  ”  CFOs  are  the  right  officials  for 
the  job  of  controlling  corporate  in¬ 
formation,  he  argued.  But  CFOs 
shouldn’t  do  so  by  being  “the  old 
bean-counter  or  keeping  score  on 
other  people.”  Instead,  CFOs  can 
help  the  entire  company  by  becoming 
a  “full-service”  information  provider, 
“building  an  integrated  information 
resource  across  the  company.” 

But  many  CFOs  have  given  up  on 
keeping  pace  with  information  tech¬ 
nology,  according  to  Lowes.  By  not 
keeping  “on  top  of  all  the  information 
needs  of  the  whole  business,”  he 
said,  “[they  have  allowed]  the  CIO 
position  to  come  into  being.”  CIOs 
have  carved  out  a  separate  power 
base  “by  catering  to  operations  and 
marketing  management.”  This  has 
ultimately  been  harmful,  he  added, 
because  it  has  unleashed  “separate 
databases  and  information  flows  with¬ 
in  the  company.  ”  And,  he  concluded, 
the  rise  of  the  independent  CIO  has 
hurt  finance  departments,  whose 
needs  have  become  a  low  priority  for 
IS  management. 

But  Lowes  thinks  CIOs  are  losing 
their  grip  on  power.  “As  technology 
has  evolved  to  distributed  processing 
and  PCs,  it  has  allowed  users  to  go 
around  the  information  people  again. 
Financial  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  [regain  control  of  IS]  and  standard¬ 
ize  the  information  flow  to  the  total 
business” — if  they  embrace  and  mas¬ 
ter  technology,  rather  than  shy  away 
from  it. 

According  to  Steven  A.  Windell, 
partner  and  CFO  at  R.W.  Beck 
and  Associates,  a  Seattle-based 
engineering  and  consulting  firm, 
CFOs  should  stand  by  the  sides  of 
their  captains  and,  like  Star  Trek’s 
Mr.  Spock,  have  at  their  fingertips  all 
the  information  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  decision.  A  CFO’s  value  to 
the  organization  lies  in  how  he  or  she 
“helps  other  functions  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  understand  data  and  informa¬ 
tion,  ”  said  Windell. 

But  CFOs  have  failed  to  stay  up  to 


date  on  “how  to  give  information,” 
he  said,  because  they’re  too  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  IS  field.  “That’s  why  the 
new  [CIO]  position  emerged — to 
leapfrog  around  that  problem.  CFOs 
probably  created  the  CIO  role  to  help 
develop  answers  for  CEOs.”  CIOs 
then  went  on  to  create  a  political 
base  for  themselves  by  “helping  oth¬ 
er  functions  achieve  their  goals.  ” 
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ra  not  saying  get 
rid  of  the  CIOs  now. 
CIOs  are  a  solution 
to  a  short-term 
problem.  But  in  the 
long  run ,  the  4 chief 
information  officer 
concept  is  a  dream  to 
nowhere.  There  is  no 
substance  or 
foundation  for  this 
position . 99 

—Al  Pipkin 


In  the  future,  Windell  predicted, 
the  current  CFO  and  CIO  roles  may 
both  give  way  to  a  new  position  that 
is  some  kind  of  synthesis  of  the  two. 
Al  Pipkin,  vice  president  of  finance  of 
Coors  Brewing  Co.  in  Golden,  Colo. , 
thinks  that  the  21st-century  control¬ 
ler  will  become  a  chief  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer.  He  believes  that  the  CIO  posi¬ 
tion  will  disappear  completely  as  its 
functions  are  divided  among  finance, 
line  management,  and  technologists 
or  engineers. 

Pipkin  is  becoming  known  in  the 
accounting  profession  for  his  radical, 
computer-driven  vision  of  its  future. 
“Management  accounting  is  becom¬ 


ing  obsolete,”  he  said.  In  the  future, 
the  entire  work  force  will  be  trained 
to  work  with  computers,  and  “the 
routine  work  treasurers  and  control¬ 
lers  do  will  be  clearly  automated.” 
Much  of  accounting  will  become  a 
“lights-out”  function,  he  said.  Com¬ 
puterized  accounting  systems  will  be¬ 
come  the  heart  of  what  Pipkin  calls  a 
corporate  “strategic  database”  that 
will  include  not  just  accounting  infor¬ 
mation  but  planning  and  strategic 
knowledge  as  well.  It  will  be  the  con¬ 
troller’s  job  “to  make  sure  the  data¬ 
base  is  ready  for  analysis  and  that 
people  are  trained  in  techniques  to 
use  the  data” — in  other  words,  to  be 
a  chief  intelligence  officer. 

“I’m  not  saying  get  rid  of  the  CIOs 
now,”  he  said.  The  accounting  pro¬ 
fession  is  not  yet  ready  to  tackle 
these  challenges.  CIOs  are  “a  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  short-term  problem.  ”  But  in 
the  long  run,  he  wrote  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  industry  journal  Manage¬ 
ment  Accounting,  “the  ‘chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer’  concept  is  a  dream  to 
nowhere.  There  is  no  substance  or 
foundation  for  this  position.  ” 

When  Heidrick  and  Struggles’  re¬ 
searchers  asked  CFOs  which  areas 
of  expertise  will  become  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  in  the  next  five  years, 
39.5  percent  said  information  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  one  of  them.  In  light  of 
these  opinions,  this  statistic  raises 
many  tantalizing  questions: 

How  many  said  this  because  they 
wish  to  retain  or  regain  control  of  IS; 
how  many  because  they  want  to 
forge  an  alliance  with  CIOs? 

And  why  did  over  60  percent  of 
CFOs  ignore  this  area?  Is  it  because 
these  CFOs  take  a  narrow  view  of 
their  own  responsibilities?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  technology  intimidates  them? 
Or  is  it  because  they  look  to  the  CIO 
to  be  the  source  of  computing  exper¬ 
tise  for  their  company? 

When  IS  managers  discuss  the  role 
of  the  CIO,  they  see  a  growing  role 
for  themselves  in  the  creation  of  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  and  organizational 
change. 

But  they  will  need  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  these  questions  in  order  to 
judge  whether  the  ambitions  they 
share  with  CFOs  will  lead  them  to  an 
alliance,  or  a  collision,  mj 
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Introducing  the  telecommunications 
management  report  so  advanced 


it  deserves  the  world's  most 
advanced  demonstration. 


Call,  fax  or  send  for  your  free  demonstration  disk. 


If  you’re  tired  of  sifting  through  endless  phone  bills  from  all  your 
locations,  you  need  MCI  Portfolio.5” 

Our  free  demonstration  disk  shows  why  Portfolio  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  telecommunications  management  report  available  today 
Portfolio  integrates  the  information  you  need  from  a  wide  range  of 
MCI®  services  and  from  all  your  locations  into  a  single,  concise  report.  It 
lets  you  develop  a  completely  individualized  reporting  format  that  mirrors 
your  company’s  structure.  Now  you  can  tailor  your  report  to  meet  corpo¬ 
rate,  divisional  and  branch  office  needs. 

See  why  better  telecommunications  reporting 
means  better  cost  control  for  your  whole  company. 

Call  1-800-765-0088,  fax  1-800-753-0088 

Let  us  show  you: 


MCI 


rtf  Yes!  Please  send  me  my  free  MCI  Portfolio 
I  demonstration  disk. 

■  Name _ _ 

|  (Please  Print) 

■  Address _ _ 

|  City _  State _  Zip _ 

^  Business  Phone  Number  I _ ) _ 

.  Average  monthly  phone  bill _ 

I  Mail  to:  MCI  PORTFOLIO  DISK,  230  Schilling  Plaza  South 
|  3rd  Floor,  Hunt  Valley  Maryland  21031 


n 
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Today’s  laptops  are  not 
only  smaller  and  more 
powerful — they’re  well- 
connected  team 
players  to  boot 


BY  PAUL  KONSTADT 


The  insurance  company  engineer  saw  the  boxes  sitting  in 
a  comer  of  the  client’s  storeroom,  casually  stacked 
against  a  wall.  A  quick  check  of  his  portable  PC’s  data 
files  showed  that  those  innocuous-looking  brown  cases 
held  chemicals  classified  as  toxic  by  the  EPA. 

A  store  owner  wanted  an  extra  shipment  of  tennis  balls 
quickly,  to  take  advantage  of  an  unexpected  promotional  op¬ 
portunity.  The  salesman  used  his  laptop  PC  to  dial  directly  into 
his  firm’s  mainframe.  He  was  able  to  reserve  production  for 
that  account  and  confirm  the  order  and  the  delivery  date  in 
minutes,  closing  the  sale  on  the  spot. 

A  research  scientist  had  developed  a  potentially  valuable  new 
process,  but  the  company  executive  responsible  for  appraising 
the  procedure  was  half  a  world  away,  at  a  scientific  conference. 
Electronic  mail  brought  the  technical  documentation  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  laptop  and  carried  back  his  notes  and  comments. 
Days  were  whittled  off  the  review  cycle. 

Portable  computing  has  changed  almost  beyond  recognition 
since  the  first  “luggables”  appeared  on  the  scene  seven  years 
ago.  The  latest  Compaq  “notebook”  computer  is  smaller  than 
the  detachable  keyboard  of  the  company’s  1983  product.  It  is 


JOE  ALLRED:  It  doesn't  pay  to  use  cheap  technology. 
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also  several  times  faster  than  the 
original  32-pound  behemoth,  and  it 
can  store  almost  30  times  as  much 
data. 

Truly  portable  IBM-compatible 
computers  have  evolved  from  an  ex¬ 
otic  curiosity  to  a  business  necessity, 
with  more  than  2  million  machines 
shipped  during  the  waning  years  of 
the  1980s  and  another  1.1  million  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  sold  this  year,  according 
to  International  Data  Corp.  of  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  That’s  a  jump  from 
a  few  thousand  units  per  year  (in  the 
mid-80s)  to  more  than  3,000  per  day. 
Hardware  spending  totalled  $2.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  1988 — the  last  full-year  tally 
released  by  Dataquest,  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  market-research  firm.  Users 
with  extensively  customized  applica¬ 
tions  report  laying  out  about  as  much 
on  software  as  on  equipment. 

People  whose  occupations  general¬ 
ly  kept  them  out  of  the  office — rov- 


Some  technologically 
aggressive  companies 
have  adapted 
business  processes 
specifically  to  exploit 
the  power  of  laptops . 

ing  journalists,  field  auditors  and  en¬ 
gineers,  traveling  salespeople,  for 
example — were  the  first  to  use  lap¬ 
tops.  They  used  them  individually, 
primarily  for  word  processing,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  file  keeping.  But  of 
late,  some  technologically  aggressive 
companies  have  moved  to  either  sup¬ 


plant  or  supplement  their  desktop 
PCs  with  portables,  allowing  general¬ 
ly  office-bound  employees  to  take 
work  home  or  on  business  trips,  and 
some  have  moved  to  automate  whole 
functional  areas  or  departments  with 
customized  software,  processes  and 
procedures  designed  specifically  to 
exploit  the  power  of  laptops. 

“We  virtually  put  everything  we 
could  think  of  on  the  computers  .  .  . 
it’s  an  enhancement  that  gives  us  the 
flexibility  to  schedule  our  time,”  said 
Jim  Cook,  data  center  manager  at 
Pfizer  Inc.’s  animal  health  division  in 
Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.  “Last  night  I  was 
watching  Jesus  of  Nazareth  while  de¬ 
signing  the  cabling  system  for  our 
new  IBM  token-ring  network.  ” 

Cook  has  bought  individual  Toshiba 
laptops  for  the  division’s  research 
veterinarians,  accountants,  and  sales 
and  data-center  staffs.  Most  of  these 
people  already  had  access  to  some 
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Whichcomputeris 

the  most  powerful? 


Okay,  so  it’s  a  trick  question.  But  the  right  answer  could 
be  worth  millions  to  you  and  your  organization. 

The  average  computer  company  would  have  you  believe 
that  you  can  measure  the  power  of  their  computers  purely  in 
machine  terms.  Like  megahertz  or  MIPS; 

At  Apple,  we  see  things  differently.  A  personal  computer 
can’t  do  anything  by  itself.  And  a  computer  that  people  cant¬ 
or  won’t— use  doesn’t  really  have  any  power  at  all. 

Just  think  of  all  the  PCs  you’ve  seen  like  the  computer 
on  the  left,  sitting  idle  most  of  the  time. 

Macintosh  personal  computers,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
almost  always  be  found  like  the  computer  on  the  right.  With 
human  beings  attached.  Hour  after  hour.  Day  after  day.  Year  in 
and  year  out  Helping  people  do  almost  everything  they  do. 
Gi\ing  people  the  kind  of  power  you  can  measure  in  results. 

A  recent  survey  of  people  who  use  Macintosh  and  people 


who  use  the  other  leading  personal  computer  system  in  Fortune 
1000  corporations  helps  explain  why:  Macintosh  was  rated 
22%  higher  for  user  enjoyment.  Which,  in  turn,  helps  account  for 
why  information  systems  managers  in  those  companies  rated 
Macintosh  22%  higher  for  overall  satisfaction  and  a  remarkable 
42%  higher  for  user  productivity: 

So  before  you  spend  another  dime  on  personal  compu¬ 
ters,  invest  a  few  minutes  in  a  system  that  lets  you  measure  its 
power  by  the  only  benchmark  that  really  matters:  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  people  who  use  it.  For  your  nearest  authorized 
Apple  reseller,  call  1-800-538-9696,  ext.  800. 

Then  you’ll  know  why  Macintosh  is  the  most  powerful 
personal  computer  you  can  buy  today. 

The  computer  people  actually  use. 


/ 

The  power  to  be  your  best!"  W® 


A b.  ue  dkitit  conduct  the  survey  ourseiies  Thai  wouldn't  be  jatr  The  1990  study  was  conducted  by  Diagnostic  Research.  Inc  anumg  Fortune  IOOO  MIS  managers 
and  comfnder  users  Jarmhar  utih  MoLvUosh  and  .MS  IXJS  systems  (dll  and  ue  U  send  you  a  copy i©  1990 .ipple  Computer  / nc  Apple  the  Apftie  logo  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademark  arid  The  ftuuer  to  be  your  best  ts  a  truderruark  of  Apple  Computes  Inc  Fortune  1000  includes 

Fortune  SOO  and  Fortune  Service  SOO.  ubteh  are  registered  trademarks  of  Time  Inc  MS  IJ(JS  is  a  registered  trademark  <1  Microsoft  Corporation 


RAY  PADRON  was  an  early  champion  of  portable  technology. 


sort  of  computing  resource,  Cook 
said,  but  the  desktop  options  were 
often  “cumbersome.  ...  It  was  a 
matter  of  matching  up  the  right  hard¬ 
ware  with  the  job.  ” 

To  keep  in  touch,  salespeople  in 
the  field  use  a  public  network  from 
CompuServe  Inc.,  based  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  for  electronic  mail  and 
communication  with  the  mainframe, 
while  those  who  need  a  wider  range 
of  access  to  corporate  mainframe  files 
and  applications  can  dial  directly  into 
the  host  computer’s  modem. 

“[Portable  computing]  has  enabled 
our  staff  to  react  quicker,”  Cook 
said.  “I  would  say  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  strategic  advantage  from 
that.” 

A  different  kind  of  field-staff  auto¬ 
mation  has  helped  Aetna  Life  &  Ca¬ 
sualty  Co.  speed  up  the  process  of 
writing  commercial  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  according  to  Ray  Padron,  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  insurance  firm’s  di¬ 
rector  of  field  operations  engineer¬ 
ing.  Under  Padron’s  guidance,  Aetna 


Going  Places 

Laptops  today  are  not 
just  mobile;  they’re 
well-connected. 

For  most  laptop  users,  power  at 
the  fingertip  is  only  the  first 
part  of  a  solution;  without  the 
ability  to  communicate  with  corpo¬ 
rate  mainframes  and  other  comput¬ 
er  users,  the  laptop  is  little  better 
than  a  high-tech  notebook.  Standard 
telephone  lines  are  the  aboriginal 
communication  choice  and  still  the 
most  widely  used,  but  now  radio 
and  digital  networking  technologies 
offer  virtually  boundless  options. 

The  latest  in  radio  data  communi¬ 
cations  is  the  ARDIS  system,  which 
went  into  service  in  early  April.  De¬ 
rived  from  the  in-house  network  de¬ 
veloped  by  Motorola  for  IBM’s  field 


service  operation,  ARDIS’s  combi¬ 
nation  of  radio  transmitters  and 
backbone  land  lines  allows  individual 
laptop  users  in  the  400  largest  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States 
to  send  and  receive  data  while  just 
about  anywhere  at  ground  level  or 
above — indoors  or  out,  moving  or 
stationary — using  battery-powered 
equipment. 

“We  cover  the  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  the  United  States — 
80  percent  of  the  population — but 
some  very  small  percentage  of  the 
geography,”  said  Rob  Euler,  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  ARDIS, 
based  in  Lincolnshire,  Ill.  “We  are 
not,  for  example,  the  answer  for 
long-haul  truckers”  or  others  whose 
communications  needs  might  take 
them  away  from  population  centers. 

The  nation’s  cellular  telephone 
network  offers  a  wider  range  for 
field  communications  service.  The 
newest  generation  of  car-mounted 
and  hand-held  phones  can  be  had 


with  jacks  that  allow  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  to  a  computer  modem.  Ven¬ 
dors  also  offer  kits  to  update  older 
models  for  computer  or  fax  modem 
connections. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  major  lap¬ 
top  vendors — GRiD  Systems  Corp. 
of  Fremont,  Calif. — recently  began 
to  sell  a  single  18-pound  bundle  that 
includes  a  top-of-the-line  laptop  al¬ 
ready  hooked  up  to  a  full-powered 
mobile  cellular  telephone.  With  fully 
charged  batteries,  users  of  this 
GRiD  laptop  can  compute  with 
80386-type  microprocessor  speed 
on  their  networks  while  remaining 
free  of  tangible  connections  of  any 
sort  for  up  to  4.4  hours  continu¬ 
ously,  or  7  hours  intermittently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  For  people 
whose  physical  strength  or  com¬ 
puting  needs  might  be  more  limit¬ 
ed,  GRiD  also  offers  a  15-pound 
package  with  a  simpler  80c86-based 
machine. 

— P.  Konstadt 
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has  given  each  of  its  approximately 
500  field  engineers  (who  evaluate  the 
risks  involved  in  prospective  ac¬ 
counts)  laptops  from  GRID  Systems 
Corp.  in  Fremont,  Calif.  The  laptops 
run  Aetna-developed  report-generat- 
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ortable  computing 
has  enabled  our  staff 
to  react  quicker.  I 
would  say  we  have  a 
certain  amount  of 
strategic  advantage 
from  that  ” 

— James  Cook 


ing  and  database  software  designed 
to  enable  the  engineers  to  put  their 
observations  of  potential  customers’ 
operations  into  a  standardized  format 
quickly,  then  transmit  those  reports 
into  the  corporate  database  from  the 
nearest  available  telephone  or  dedi¬ 
cated  network  connection  point. 

“One  benefit  for  us  is  quicker  turn¬ 
around  time,”  said  Padron.  “We’ve 
been  able  to  save  four  to  10  days,  un¬ 
derwrite  faster,  avoid  some  risks, 
and  provide  faster  service  to  our  ac¬ 
counts.”  Aetna,  he  added,  moved  to 
adopt  portable  information  technol¬ 
ogy  relatively  quickly,  while  its  com¬ 
petitors  “are  still  looking  at  ways  to 
do  this.  It  will  take  them  some  time 
to  catch  up.” 

Joe  Allred  doesn’t  think  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  research  scientist  in  the 
context  of  a  race  with  leaders  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  rather  as  part  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  “sell  more  _ 

wax” — the  original  LARRY  flour- 
product  of  his  em-  "0V:  “ "? ' 

p  vuuoc  ^  ,  provement  in  drill- 

ployer,  b.C.  John-  site  computing 
son  Wax  of  Racine, 

Wis. ,  a  diversified 
consumer  products 
manufacturer.  In 
five  short  months, 


Allred’s  notebook-sized  Compaq 
LTE/286  has  come  to  play  a  central 
role  in  his  part  of  the  corporate  un¬ 
dertaking,  allowing  him  to  keep  track 
of  expenses  on  a  spreadsheet  as  they 
are  incurred,  draft  letters  and  memos 
during  otherwise  free  travel  or  hotel 
time,  and  use  electronic  mail  to 
short-circuit  sometimes  endless 
games  of  telephone  tag. 

“I’m  able  to  be  more  productive, 
so  I’m  simply  better  in  my  job,” 
Allred  said.  “It  becomes  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  use  cheap  technology.  How 


can  the  company  afford  to  allow  me 
to  do  something  inefficiently?” 

Life  before  the  laptop  “was  really  a 
mess,  ”  he  recalled.  “I  wrote  notes  by 
hand  in  little  notebooks,  then  tran¬ 
scribed  them  into  the  computer  when 
I  returned  home.  I  would  be  met 
with  a  mountain  of  accumulated  mail. 
I  would  have  to  fight  most  immediate 
fires,  and  as  I  filed  trip  reports  later 
and  later,  I  would  lose  details.  There 
was  always  a  certain  amount  of  stress 
from  all  the  uncompleted  work  hang¬ 
ing  over  me.” 
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What  Price  Mobility? 

Being  able  to  work  anywhere,  anytime, 
has  its  downside 

Joe  Allred  has  been  using  a  laptop  on  his  business  travels  for  the  past  six 
months,  and  he  has  become  so  dependent  on  its  filing  and  communica¬ 
tions  powers  that  he  believes  it  would  hinder  his  career  to  go  back  to 
notebooks  and  telephone  tag.  But  the  Racine,  Wis.  -based  S.C.  Johnson 
Wax  research  scientist  knows  that  he  is  paying  a  price  for  the  advantage  of 
greater  efficiency:  giving  up  a  sense  of  privacy  and  well-being  in  his  drive 

to  work  smarter  and  faster. 
“Sometimes  you  get  to  the 
point  where  you  feel  that  ev¬ 
erybody  owns  you  but  your¬ 
self,”  he  lamented. 

Jim  Cook,  data  center  man¬ 
ager  at  Pfizer  Inc.  ’s  animal 
health  unit  in  Lee’s  Summit, 
Mo.,  saw  the  downside  poten¬ 
tial  when  he  gave  laptops  to  sci¬ 
entists,  salespeople,  and  accoun¬ 
tants  in  his  organization.  “We 
try  to  discourage  people  from 
spending  all  their  time  working.  There  is  a  temptation  to  do  that,  ”  he  said. 

Cook  acknowledged  that  it  sometimes  seems  that  he  is  violating  his  own 
rule,  lightly  describing  how  his  wife  now  and  then  sighs  when  she  sees  him 
come  home  with  the  telltale  carrying  case  of  his  laptop.  “It  is  a  tough  call,  ” 
he  conceded.  “The  stuff  I  do  away  from  the  office  I  would  have  to  do 
anyway.  What  the  laptop  does  is  give  me  another  tool  to  work  with  my 
schedule,  to  do  things  I  would  feel  pressure  to  get  done  anyway.  ” 

Hard  data  is  tough  to  come  by,  but  one  study  published  last  year  by  two 
Carleton  University  researchers  found  that  white-collar  workers  who  make 
use  of  what  the  Canadians  called  an  “electronic  briefcase”  work  as  much  as 
four  and  a  half  hours  a  week  more  than  those  who  don’t. 

The  researchers — Linda  Duxbury  and  Shirley  Mills — looked  specifically 
at  couples  who  had  children  and  were  both  working  full-time.  They  found 
that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  men  and  women  in  the  average 
amount  of  extra  time  electronic-briefcase  users  put  into  their  jobs,  but 
there  were  significant  differences  in  which  activities  were  given  up  to  make 
room  for  the  extra  work.  Men,  they  found,  spent  less  time  in  family 
roles — interacting  with  wives  and  children,  doing  chores  and  the  like — 
while  women,  on  the  whole,  gave  up  personal  activities  like  rest,  reading 
and  exercise.  That  extra  effort  translated  into  more  stress  for  them. 

“[Women]  aren’t  spending  any  more  time  at  work  [than  men],”  Duxbury 
said,  “but  they  feel  worse  about  it.”  — Paul  Konstadt 


Examples  of  the  benefits  of 
Allred’s  laptop  came  readily  to  mind. 
One  involved  the  early  stages  of  a 
new  project.  Allred  was  called  out  of 
town  in  the  days  immediately  prior  to 
an  important  planning  meeting.  Un¬ 
der  traditional  circumstances,  he 
would  not  have  had  access  to  critical 


planning  documents  in  time  to  partici¬ 
pate  effectively  in  the  session. 

“What  I  needed  was  an  outline  of 
the  memorandum  [from  the  senior 
manager]  that  initiated  the  project. 
There  was  no  way  that  I  could  see 
the  pieces  of  paper,  so  I  had  his  sec¬ 
retary  simply  convert  it  to  an  ASCII 


document  [a  standard  form  for  elec¬ 
tronically  storing  and  transmitting 
words  with  a  computer],  then  ac¬ 
cessed  that  and  downloaded  it  to  my 
laptop  [from  the  company  main¬ 
frame].  I  knew  what  his  words  were, 


Ihe  electronic  mail 
enabled  by  universal 
use  of  laptops  allows 
for  more  effective 
orchestration  of  a 
widely  dispersed  work 
force ,  and  some  users 
say  that  it  has  evolved 
into  a  fundamental 
organizational  tool  for 
the  corporation. 


and  even  though  I  was  a  thousand 
miles  away,  we  were  able  to  work 
back  and  forth.” 

Communication  has  proven  to  be 
the  driver  for  some  companies’ 
organizationwide  automation  ef¬ 
forts.  The  electronic  mail  enabled  by 
universal  use  of  laptops  allows  for 
more  effective  orchestration  of  a 
widely  dispersed  work  force,  and 
some  users  say  that  it  has  evolved 
into  a  fundamental  organizational  tool 
for  the  corporation. 

“We  found  [E-mail]  to  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  communicating,  bar 
none,”  said  Bard  White,  worldwide 
director  of  MIS  for  Spalding  Sports 
Worldwide,  a  maker  of  sporting 
goods  based  in  Chicopee,  Mass. 
Across  the  corporation,  Spalding  em¬ 
ployees  carry  “basic,  ’286-based”  lap¬ 
tops  from  NEC  and  Compaq,  White 
said,  which  gives  them  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  in  their  specific  jobs  (for  in¬ 
stance,  software  engineers  can  make 
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It  takes  120,000  pounds  of  thrust 
to  get  it  aloft,  and  only 
5  pounds  of  paper  to  ground  it. 


The  ever-reliable  Federal  Express 
grounded?  By  a  mere  five-pound 
manual? 

It  will  never  happen.  Thanks  in  part 
to  a  document  processing  system 
developed  jointly  by  Federal  Express 
and  Xerox. 

You  see.  Federal  Express’  vast  fleet  of 
planes  has  to  be  checked  before  every 
flight— following  strict  FAA  regulations. 
A  process  that  requires  thousands 
of  complicated  manuals.  And  every 
time  there’s  the  smallest  change 
in  regulations,  Federal  Express  has  to 
update  every  one  of  those  manuals. 

To  help  get  this  kind  of  information  to 
Federal  Express’  70,000  employees 


faster,  Xerox  put  together  an  innovative 
network  of  scanners,  workstations 
and  laser  printers.  Now  the  vital  manuals 
are  printed  over  70%  faster.  And 
96.2%  cheaper. 

What’s  more,  planes  aren’t  the  only  thing 
Xerox  helps  Federal  Express  move. 

With  this  system,  graphics,  text  and  data 
flow  between  multiple  authors, 
and  between  Federal  Express’  existing 
PC’s,  Wangs  and  DEC’s— with 
unbelievable  flexibility. 

So  if  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help 
you  solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext. 
122A.  Or  send  in  the  coupon. 

And  let  Xerox  help  you  make  sure 


that  problems  like  this  never  keep  your 
business  from  taking  off. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox  and  how  they 
can  help  solve  my  document  processing  problems. 


□  Please  send  me  information. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative 
contact  me. 

Send  this  coupon  to: 

Xerox  Corporation,  RO.  Box  24, 
Rochester,  NY  14692 


r  Malcolm  Baldri®c 

National 
'Quality 
Toward 
1989 
Winner 


NAME 
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TITLE 

COMPANY 

PHONE 

ADDRESS 

CITY  999-6-90 

STATE 

ZIP 

XEROX*  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  Corporation 

Xerox 
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after-hours  repairs  from  the  field) 
and  more  effective  use  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  E-mail  network. 

“We  have  eliminated  an  awful  lot  of 
paper  and  postal  costs,”  he  said,  cit¬ 
ing  a  test  message  they  sent  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  United  King- 


D 


irect  mainframe 
database  access 
promises  salespeople 
faster  order 
confirmation  and 
shipping ,  and  more 
accurate ,  immediate 
data  on  product 
inventory  and 
availability . 


dom,  first  as  a  single-sheet  fax  trans¬ 
mission,  then  as  E-mail.  The  E-mail 
message  cost  about  half  as  much  as 
the  total  fax  charge.  “And  E-mail  is 
not  garbled,  misdirected  or  illegible,” 
White  added. 

Although  electronic  mail  is  the 
most  widely  used  portable  application 
at  Spalding,  sales-force  automation  is 
the  most  far-reaching.  Direct  main¬ 
frame  database  access  promises 
salespeople  faster  order  confirmation 
and  shipping,  and  more  accurate,  im¬ 
mediate  data  on  product  inventory 
and  availability.  At  the  same  time, 
pervasive  use  of  IT  in  sales  and  order 
processing  is  giving  managers  and 
their  staffs  a  clear,  continuous  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  performance. 

“We  used  to  run  a  whole  lot  of 
batch  reports  each  month;  now  we’ve 
eliminated  them  and  saved  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  amount  of  computer  time,” 
White  said.  “These  guys  now  have 
the  reports  several  weeks  earlier, 
and  management  of  their  territories 
has  become  much  better.” 


Leading  Vendors’  Fastest,  Lightest  Offerings 

STANDARD 


COMPANY 

MODEL 

WEIGHT 

MEMORY 

Compaq 

Computer  Corp. 

Houston 

Lightest 

LTE 

LTE/286 

6.2  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

6.2  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

640  kb 

640  kb 

Fastest 

SLT/286 

14  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

Epson  America 

Inc. 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Lightest 

LT 

12.6  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

640  kb 

Fastest 

LT-286e 

17  lb.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

GRiD  Systems 

Corp. 

Fremont,  Calif. 

Lightest 

GRiDPAD 

4.5  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

Fastest 

1450sx 

11.2  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

NEC  Technologies 

Inc. 

Wood  Dale,  III. 

Lightest 

UltraLite 

4.4  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

640  kb 

Fastest 

ProSpeed  386 

22.2  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

2  mb 

Sharp  Electronics 
Corp. 

Mahwah,  N.J. 

Lightest 

PC-6220 

4.36  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

Fastest 

PC-8000 

29  lbs.  with  color  LCD 
mon.,  AC  power  only 

2  mb 

Tandy  Corp. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Lightest 

1100FD 

6.4  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

640  kb 

Fastest 

2800HD 

12.5  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

Toshiba  America 

Inc. 

Wayne,  N.J. 

Lightest 

T1000SE 

5.9  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

Fastest 

T5200 

18.7  lbs.,  AC  power  only 

2  mb 

Zenith  Data 

Systems  Inc. 

Mt.  Prospect,  III. 

Lightest 

MinisPort 

5.9  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

1  mb 

Fastest 

TurbosPort  386e 

18  lbs.  incl.  batt. 

2  mb 

NOTES:  All  vendors  offer  some  means  to  increase  the  memory  and  mass  storage  capacities  of  their  machines. 
GRiD,  a  subsidiary  of  Tandy,  also  sells  its  laptops.  Tandy  dealers,  however,  do  not  sell  GRiD  machines. 


While  white-collar  users  have  been 
learning  to  exploit  laptops  as  exten¬ 
sions  of  their  desks  and  offices,  engi¬ 
neers  and  technicians  have  found 
them  to  bring  tremendous  power  to 
shops  and  work  sites.  For  example, 
JcAir  Inc.,  a  maker  of  aircraft  test 
gear  based  in  Industrial  Airport, 
Kan.,  near  Kansas  City,  found  that 
by  using  laptops  for  the  user  inter¬ 
face  of  its  collision  avoidance  system 
(TCAS)  wiring  tester,  they  could 
make  their  product  available  months 
sooner,  giving  airlines  a  head  start  on 
the  installation  of  that  newly  required 
technology. 

“If  they  didn’t  have  a  test  set,  then 
they’d  have  to  do  it  wire  by  wire,” 
said  Rod  Coday,  program  manager  at 
JcAir.  There  are  nearly  3,000  wires 
in  the  system,  and  Coday  estimated 
that  a  technician  would  take  as  much 
as  17  hours  to  check  them  without 
some  kind  of  automated  system  or 


the  TCAS  box  itself,  which  had  yet 
to  be  delivered.  Since  the  airlines 
benefit  by  pre-wiring  as  many  aircraft 
as  possible,  speeding  the  test  box  to 
market  in  advance  of  the  TCAS  deliv¬ 
eries  guaranteed  significantly  greater 
demand  for  JcAir’s  testers. 

Laptops  are  also  bringing  essential 
engineering  work  closer  to  the 
scene  of  construction,  mining 
and  drilling  operations — activities 
historically  hungry  for  computing 
power  and  long  encumbered  by  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  on  the  scene  in¬ 
tricate  blueprints  originating  from 
distant  offices.  For  example,  at  drill¬ 
ing  sites — where  complex  drill  paths 
frequently  move  sideways  as  well  as 
straight  down — high-powered  porta¬ 
ble  computers  calculate  three-dimen¬ 
sional  maps  of  the  target  area,  track¬ 
ing  the  drill  bits  and  the  holes  they 
leave  and  helping  drillers  decide 
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STANDARD 

MASS  STORAGE 

PROCESSOR 

SPEED 

LIST 

PRICE 

3.5-inch,  1.44  mb  diskette  drive 

3.5-inch,  1.44  mb  diskette  drive 

80C86 

80C286 

9.54  mHz 

12  mHz 

$2,399 

$3,899 

20  mb  hard  disk  and  3.5-inch, 

1.44  mb  diskette  drives 

80C286 

12  mHz 

$5,399 

Two  3.5-inch,  720  kb  diskette  drives 

NEC  V-30 

10  mHz 

$1,699 

3.5-inch,  1 .44  mb  diskette  drive 

80C286 

12  mHz 

$3,700 

256  kb  RAM  card 

80C86 

10  mHz 

$2,370 

20  mb  hard  disk  and  3.5-inch, 

1 .44  mb  diskette  drives 

80386  SX 

16  mHz 

$4,995 

1  mb  silicon  disk 

NEC  V-30 

9.83  mHz 

$2,499 

40  mb  hard  disk  and  3.5-inch, 

1 .44  mb  diskette  drives 

80386 

16  mHz 

$6,599 

20  mb  hard  disk  drive 

80C286 

12  mHz 

$3,500- 

$4,000 

40  mb  hard  disk  and  3.5-inch, 

1 .44  mb  diskette  drives 

80386 

20  mHz 

$9,400 

3.5-inch,  720  kb  diskette  drive 

NEC  V-20 

8  mHz 

$999 

20  mb  hard  disk  and  3.5-inch, 

1 .44  mb  diskette  drives 

80C286 

12  mHz 

$3,499 

3.5-inch,  1.44  mb  diskette  drive 

80C86 

9.54  mHz 

$1,699 

40  mb  hard  disk  and  3.5-inch, 

1 .44  mb  diskette  drives 

80386 

20  mHz 

$7,699 

2-inch,  720  kb  diskette  and  360 
kb  silicon  disk  drives 

80C88 

8  mHz 

$1,999 

40  mb  hard  disk  and  3.5-inch, 

1 .44  mb  diskette  drives 

80386 

20  mHz 

$7,499 

where  to  go  next  in  their  search  for 
oil  and  gas. 

“We  milk  every  iota  of  computing 
power  we  can  get  from  those  ma¬ 
chines,”  said  Larry  Flournoy,  man¬ 
ager  of  technical  software  at  the  en- 
gineering  firm  of  Eastman 
Christianson  Co.  in  Houston.  On-the- 
scene  computing  power  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  drillers  that,  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  portable  micros,  engineers 
like  Flournoy  would  drag  VAX  mini¬ 
computers  and  gasoline-powered 
generators  out  to  their  oil  and  gas 
drilling  platforms.  The  most  powerful 
laptops  now  on  the  market  are  a  vast 
improvement  over  that,  Flournoy 
continued,  but  they  have  not  entirely 
displaced  their  office-bound  cousins, 
since  “we  just  can’t  run  [some  appli¬ 
cations]  as  fast  [as  the  larger  com¬ 
puters  can].” 

Public-safety  agencies  also  hope  to 
benefit  from  the  ability  to  move  com¬ 


puters  closer  to  the  action.  Informa¬ 
tion  technology  has  long  played  a 
supporting  role  in  public  safety,  with 
vast  databases  of  court  and  criminal 
records  and  sophisticated  analytical 
tools  accessible  to  specialists  operat¬ 
ing  behind  the  scenes.  But  now,  with 
the  development  of  laptop  computers 
and  two-way  radio  systems  specifical¬ 
ly  designed  for  data  transmission,  the 
same  tools  are  becoming  available  on 
the  front  line  as  well,  to  police  offi¬ 
cers  on  patrol.  A  new  system  from 
Bull  HN  Information  Systems  Inc.  of 
Billerica,  Mass.,  using  laptops  made 
by  its  Zenith  Data  Systems  subsid¬ 
iary,  provides  officers  with  machines 
that  will  give  them  immediate,  real¬ 
time,  on-the-spot  access  to  databases 
and  state  and  regional  crime-report¬ 
ing  services. 

The  first  community  to  install  the 
Bull  system  will  be  Howell  Township, 
N.J.  The  central  New  Jersey  commu¬ 


nity  is  waiting  for  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  approval  of  its 
radio  transmitter  license — the  last 
step  before  actual  installation  of  the 
system  can  begin. 

When  completed  this  fall,  the 
Howell  Township  system  will  allow 


w> 


hile  white-collar 
users  have  been 
learning  to  exploit 
laptops  as  extensions  of 
their  desks  and  offices , 
engineers  and 
technicians  have  found 
them  to  bring 
tremendous  power  to 
shops  and  work  sites. 


officers  to  call  up  at  any  time  photo¬ 
graphic  outlines  of  individuals  and 
crime  scenes,  maps  of  unfamiliar 
neighborhoods,  floor  plans  of  public 
facilities,  criminal  and  investigative 
files,  and  motor-vehicle  records.  It 
promises  to  give  police  “a  monumen¬ 
tal  leap  on  the  criminal  community,” 
said  Larry  Consalvos,  the  former  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  public-safety  director 
who  runs  Bull’s  public-safety  man¬ 
agement  systems  efforts. 

Consalvos  acknowledged  that  de¬ 
spite  the  potential  benefits  of  Bull’s 
public-safety  systems,  selling  them 
(particularly  those  with  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  imaging  capabilities)  has  proven 
hard.  “The  technology  is  there,  but 
unfortunately,  the  budgetary  dollars 
aren’t.” 

As  portable  computers  become 
smaller,  lighter  and  more  powerful 
and  as  communications  technologies 
cut  the  hard-wire  umbilical  cords  that 
tie  users  to  their  networks,  the 
boundaries  that  once  confined  com¬ 
puting  to  offices  and  workshops  are 
being  eliminated.  Ei°] 
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When  their  systems  aren’t  integrated, 


\ 


they  learn  to  integrate  their  systems  the  Intelligent  way. 


By  analyzing  business  problems 
and  implementing  appropriate  end-to- 
end  solutions.  All  custom-designed  and 
individually  lab-tested.  And  all  working 
within  the  framework  of  existing 
systems  and  networks.  Cost  effectively 
transporting,  storing,  accessing, 


combining  and  exchanging  information 
from  different  systems.  Quickly. 
Efficiently.  Productively 

All  via  Bell  Atlantic  and  Tnfp|ljgpnt 
its  Intelligent  networQ?"  "  —  ° 
Pretty  smart,  huh? 


md  Tntellig 
networCj 


©  Bell  Atlantic 

Were  More  Than  Just  Talk." 


Call  1-800-522-6617  to  get  our  Intelligence  on  the  line. 


PHOTOS  BY  GEORGE  SIMIAN 


A  centralized  IS  structure 
unites  Fleet/Norstar’s  many 
decentralized  regional  banks 


E  PLURIBUS 

UNUM 


BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 

Fleet/Norstar  Services 
Corp.  is  perhaps  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  autocracy  by 
committee.  As  the  informa¬ 
tion  services  company  of 
the  Fleet/Norstar  Financial 
Group,  it  has  absolute  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  centralized  IS  operations  of  a 
decidedly  decentralized  company.  But 
it  finds  that  personal  interaction  and 
cooperation  work  better  than  an  iron 
fist  to  draw  people  together. 

The  Fleet/Norstar  Financial  Group 
Inc.  is  a  $33  billion  diversified  finan¬ 
cial-services  organization  based  in 
Providence,  R.I.  Fleet/Norstar  Ser¬ 
vices  Corp.  is  responsible  for  IS  for 
eight  regional  banks  scattered  across 
New  England  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  for  a  variety  of  non-banking  finan¬ 
cial  services  companies  across  the 
country.  In  an  industry  that  has 
grown  increasingly  competitive  in 
terms  of  regional  service  levels  and 
innovative  products,  Fleet/Norstar  is 


remarkable  for  its  determined  push  to 
consolidate  and  centralize  IS  and  bank 
operations  and  to  standardize  applica¬ 
tions  across  all  banks.  It  is  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  a  management  organiza¬ 
tion  that,  despite  the  company’s  IS 
centralization,  allows  it  to  maintain 
close,  personalized  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  each  of  the  banks  while  im¬ 
proving  its  efficiency  and  sharpening 
its  competitive  edge. 

At  the  head  of  this  consolidation  is 
Michael  Zucchini,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  the  services  group  and  formerly  its 
president.  Zucchini  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  August  1987,  shortly  after  the 
Providence-based  Fleet  Financial 

Group  and  Norstar  - 

Bancorp  Inc.  of  New 
York  announced  their 
intention  to  merge, 
and  within  a  few 
months  had  started  a 


MICHAEL  ZUC¬ 
CHINI  presides 
over  the  central¬ 
ized  IS  architec¬ 
ture  of  decentral¬ 
ized  Fleet/Norstar 
Financial  Group. 
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Introducing  the 

first  notebook  PC  that 
doesn’t  leave  room 
for  compromise. 


7V 


The  T 1000SE  isn’t  just  the  smallest,  lightest 
portable  computer  we’ve  ever  made.  It’s  also  the 
most  uncompromising  notebook  PC  ever  created. 

Unlike  most  notebooks,  the 

T1000SE  has  a  built  in  1.44MB  3.5-inch  Larm  msy.to.read640x400 
diskette  drive,  the  industry-standard  pixel  high-resoMion  screen. 

media  that  ensures  compatibility  with  existing  systems. 

And  unlike  most  notebooks,  theTlOOOSE’s  function 


p  ’ It.-  \  pgTj — 


TfisMiMdrimis7n  hasn’t  been  sacrificed  to  form.  There’s  a  full-size  82-key 
industry  standard,  ergonomically-sculptured  keyboard  with  standard  layout. 

And  to  help  you  work  even  more  efficiently,  we’ve  incorporated  a 
640x400  supertwist  backlit  screen.  It’s  doublescan  CGA  design 

offers  uncompromising  resolution. 
Another  standard  feature  is  our 

Ergonomically  sculptured  keyboard  with  A.UtO ReSUme,  Which  letS  yOU  restart 
a  look  and  feel  you’re  already  familiar  with.  VVOrk  wherever  yOU  finish 

eliminating  the  need  to  reboot  or  reload  programs. 

Then  there’s  the  price.  It  fits  any  budget  as 
nicely  as  our  notebook  fits  a  briefcase. 


The  T1000SE.  The  TIOOOSE  weighs 

.  5.9  pounds  and  is  only 

Take  it.  bee  178  inches  thick. 

how  far 
you  can  go. 

The  Toshiba  TIOOOSE:  Battery-operated  80C86/9.5M Hz,  1.44MB  3‘/2  diskette  drive,  1MB 
RAM  expandable  to  3MB,  backlit  LCD,  removable  rechargeable  battery  pack,  AutoResume, 
dual-function  port  for  parallel  printer  or  external  5V2  ’  FDD,  RS-232C  serial  port,  dedicated 
modem  slot.  For  more  information  call  1-800-457-7777. 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


1 


i 


Toshiba  America  Information  Systems  Inc.,  Computer  Systems  Division 


drive  to  consolidate  the  data  process¬ 
ing  and  bank  operations  functions  of 
the  two  organizations  into  a  single 
data  center  in  Albany,  N.Y.  (Bank 
operations  include  such  back-room 
activities  as  check  processing,  credit- 
card  operations,  loan  processing  and 
record  keeping.)  Zucchini’s  stated 
objective  was  to  deliver  $10  million  in 
IS  savings  and  to  provide  an  environ¬ 
ment  through  which  the  banks  could 
introduce  high-quality,  innovative 
products  and  services  quickly. 

“I  don’t  think  that  what  I’m  doing 
is  a  question  of  centralization  versus 
decentralization,  although  those  as¬ 
pects  are  part  of  it,”  he  said.  “Our 
financial  group  has  a  non-banking  or¬ 
ganization,  as  well,  and  I  did  not  try 
to  commingle  their  activities  into  the 
single  banking  data  center.  But  I  felt 
that  [because  of]  the  homogeneous 
aspect  of  banking,  it  made  a  lot  of 
sense  to  have  a  single  organization.” 

To  highlight  the  discretionary  na¬ 
ture  of  Fleet/Norstar’s  IS  consolida¬ 
tion,  Zucchini  pointed  to  the  decision 
to  move  IS  for  Fleet/Norstar’s  two 
mortgage  service  companies  to  a  sep¬ 
arate  data  center  in  South  Carolina. 
“That’s  decentralization,”  he  said. 
“What  I’m  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the 
best  of  both  worlds  and  to  make  the 
proper  decisions  for  each  of  those 
businesses.  The  [non-banking  organi¬ 
zations]  are  .  .  .  different  businesses, 
and  I  don’t  think  one  size  fits  all.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  some¬ 
one  to  suggest  that  they  would  create 
a  single  data  center  to  handle  all  of 
these  different  businesses.  ” 

The  best  of  both  worlds,  in  Fleet/ 
Norstar’s  case,  includes  the  benefits 
of  having  common  systems:  expense 
reduction,  improved  product  quality 
and  a  wider  array  of  products  that 
can  be  developed  in  a  shorter  period 
of  time;  plus  the  flexibility  to  allow 
banks  some  autonomy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  communities  they  serve. 
“If  you  had  eight  data  centers  sup¬ 
porting  those  eight  banks,  you  would 
not  get  the  same  full  array  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  .  .  .  and  you  would  have  less 
[consistent]  quality  than  we  produce 
today,”  Zucchini  said. 

Zucchini’s  responsibilities  leave  him 
pressed  for  time.  As  he  speaks 


Maine  holdings  into  a  single  bank  in 
each  state,  the  company  had  decided 
to  let  each  bank  keep  its  own  data 
center  and  had  focused  on  developing 
a  common  set  of  products  to  be  used 
across  all  banks. 

Meanwhile,  Norstar  had  acquired 
34  separate  banks  or  groups  of 
branches  between  1972  and  1988. 
During  this  time,  the  company  was 
too  busy  consolidating  its  holdings  to 
a  manageable  number  to  focus  on 
product  development.  At  the  time  of 
the  merger,  Norstar  had  integrated 
its  holdings  into  six  commercial  banks 
in  New  York  State  and  one  in  Maine. 
Data  processing  was  centralized,  but 
more  for  reasons  of  quick  consolida¬ 
tion  than  for  standardization  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Norstar’s  attempts  at 
consolidation  sometimes  sacrificed 
products  in  the  name  of  efficiency, 
according  to  Zucchini. 

“If  [an  acquired]  bank  had  teller 
automation,  .  .  .  they  would  rip  it  out 
because  they  didn’t  support  such  sys¬ 
tems.  So,  in  fact,  when  [Norstar] 
was  done  with  this  consolidation, 


CENTRALIZED  IS  product  develop¬ 
ment  has  resulted  in  “more  product 
availability  than  [the  banks]  have 
ever  had  before,  ”  said  Zucchini. 


What  Fm  trying  to 
do  is  to  get  the  best  of 
both  worlds  and  to 
make  the  proper 
decisions  for  each  of 
[our]  businesses 

—Michael  Zucchini 


(which  he  does  very  quickly),  he  oc¬ 
casionally  leaves  off  the  last  word  of  a 
sentence,  as  if  impatient  to  get  on  to 
the  next  point.  He  is  definitely  no  fig¬ 
urehead.  He  shifts  easily  from  dis¬ 
cussing  strategic  direction  to  filling  in 
minute  details — a  man  on  intimate 
terms  with  his  organization.  He  is  a 
hands-on  CIO,  visiting  each  bank 
once  a  month,  devoting  up  to  five 
days  a  month  to  face-to-face  progress 
meetings  with  bank  presidents.  He 
also  visits  each  non-banking  organiza¬ 
tion  twice  a  year. 

Apart  from  his  role  as 
CIO,  Zucchini  comes 
across  as  someone  who 
gets  things  done.  But  even 
for  Zucchini,  getting  start¬ 
ed  at  Fleet/Norstar  re¬ 
quired  more  than  just  de¬ 
termination.  Prior  to  the 
merger,  Fleet  and  Norstar 
had  been  moving  in  mark¬ 
edly  different  directions. 

For  20  years,  Fleet  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  strategy, 
concentrating  on  expanding 
its  commercial  banking 
franchises  in  the  Northeast 
and  expanding  its  non¬ 
banking  activities  nation¬ 
wide.  In  its  initial  attempts 
at  consolidating  its  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and 
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REMOVING  IS  responsibility  from  individual 
banks  frees  bankers  to  concentrate  on  banking. 


they  may  have  had  less  automation 
than  when  they  started  out,  and  they 
may  have  been  somewhat  more  inef¬ 
ficient.  ”  The  company  had  also  begun 
to  diversify  in  the  mid-1980s,  pur¬ 
chasing  non-banking  financial  services 
firms. 

In  March  1987,  Fleet  &  Norstar 
announced  their  intention  to  merge, 
and  Fleet  CEO  J.  Terrence  Murray 
(Fleet/Nors tar’s  current  chairman) 
was  appointed  president  of  the  newly 
formed  company.  Murray  formed  a 
matrix  management  organization, 
naming  executives  for  New  England 
banking,  New  York  banking  and  fi¬ 
nancial  services  who  presided  over 
traditional  vertical  reporting  struc¬ 
tures.  Murray  also  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vice  presidents  of  commercial 
products  and  asset  quality,  consum¬ 
er-banking,  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion,  and  technology.  According  to 
the  tenets  of  matrix  management, 
these  executive  vice  presidents  over¬ 
saw  activities  in  banks  across  the 
whole  company  in  a  horizontal  re¬ 
porting  structure.  This  meant  that 
Zucchini  was  in  charge  of  IS  and  op¬ 
erations  for  every  bank.  This  organi¬ 
zational  arrangement  gave  individual 
banks  less  autonomy  but  allowed 
Fleet/Norstar  to  be  both  highly  inte¬ 
grated  and  diversified  at  the  same 
time. 

Zucchini  joined  the  company  five 
months  later  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO,  with  the  heads  of  IS 
from  the  two  merging  organizations 
reporting  to  him.  Though  a  CIO  in  ti¬ 
tle,  Zucchini  was  not  yet  one  in  func¬ 
tion.  For  the  next  six  months,  as  the 
IS  organizations  from  all  the  banks 
worked  together  to  try  come  up  with 
a  way  to  consolidate  their  operations, 
Zucchini  monitored  their  progress. 
This  process  yielded  few  results. 
Each  bank  approached  the  project 
from  an  entrenched  technology  base. 
Neither  Fleet  nor  Norstar  had  ever 
had  a  full-fledged  technology  strate¬ 
gy,  and  the  role  of  the  CIO  was  not 
yet  clear. 

It  was  Murray’s  decision  at  a  board 
meeting  in  January  1988  (the  same 
month  the  merger  was  completed) 
that  clarified  the  role  of  the  CIO  at 
Fleet/Norstar.  As  executives  from 


Norstar  discussed  their  progress  in 
consolidating  data  centers,  they  as¬ 
sured  the  chairman  that  they  were 
keeping  Zucchini  informed  of  their 
progress.  The  chairman’s  fateful  re¬ 
sponse  was,  “I  don’t  want  him  just  in¬ 
formed;  I  want  him  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble.”  That  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
project,  according  to  Zucchini,  who 
followed  up  that  endorsement  by  out¬ 
lining  his  idea  to  consolidate  all  IS 
and  bank  operations  into  a  single  ser¬ 
vices  company. 

In  February,  Zucchini  proposed  the 
formation  of  the  Fleet/Norstar 
Services  Corp.,  with  himself  as 
president  and  CEO,  and  Bob  Drum 
(head  of  Norstar’s  IS  group)  and 
Dave  Sheppard  (president  of  Fleet 
Information)  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dents.  The  services  group  was  to 
take  matrix  management  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  creating  an  independent 
entity  for  managing  IS  and  bank  op¬ 
erations  across  all  the  banks.  The 
banks  would  no  longer  have  separate 
IS  staffs.  They  would  become  clients 
of  the  services  company.  Zucchini 
would  oversee  consolidation  of  the 
data  centers  and  be  held  accountable 
for  service  to  each  of  the  banks.  He 
proposed  to  save  $10  million  out  of  a 
$55.7  million  budget  by  moving 
Fleet/Norstar  to  a  single  data  center 
and  a  single  set  of  applications.  In 
March  the  board  of  directors  ap¬ 
proved  the  proposal. 

Over  the  next  eight  months,  the 
services  group  chose  a  location  (Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y),  prepared  to  move  pro¬ 
cessing  to  the  new  data  center,  and 
began  to  decide  on  a  single  set  of  ap¬ 
plications. 

In  December  1988  Fleet/Norstar 
merged  with  Indian  Head  Bank  of 
Nashua,  N.H.  Again,  Zucchini  pro¬ 
posed  to  save  $4  million  of  a  $7  mil¬ 
lion  IS  budget  by  consolidating  pro¬ 
cessing  for  Indian  Head’s  five  banks 
with  the  Albany  data  center. 

By  March  of  this  year,  Fleet/Nor¬ 
star  had  already  reached  target  staff¬ 
ing  levels  companywide.  By  the  third 
quarter,  Zucchini  estimates,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  have  replaced  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  single  computer  system  at  each 
of  the  banks. 
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As  part  of  the  services  company 
approach,  all  bank  operations  and 
data-processing  expenses  are 
charged  back  to  the  individual  banks. 
This  encourages  the  banks  to  find 
common  solutions  to  problems  and  to 
use  IS  resources  efficiently.  They  ac¬ 
complish  this  through  committees 
that  report  to  the  executive  vice 
presidents  in  charge  of  the  various 
bank  functions. 

For  instance,  the  heads  of  consum¬ 
er  banking  from  each  bank  make  up  a 
committee  that  reports  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  consumer  bank¬ 
ing.  “When  we  want  to  deal  with  a 
consumer  problem  or  a  consumer 
system,”  Zucchini  said,  “we  go  to 
that  committee.  We  can  get  a  solu¬ 
tion  from  that  committee  and  not 
have  to  waste  the  time  of  going  from 
bank  to  bank  to  bank  to  negotiate. 

“If  you  want  a  new  report,  .  .  . 
you  don’t  come  and  ask  the  IS  group. 
You  send  your  representative  to  that 


committee,  and  that  person  explains 
it  to  the  committee  members,”  Zuc¬ 
chini  said.  “Because  if  it’s  a  great 
idea,  why  shouldn’t  [all  the  other 
banks]  get  the  report  as  well?  And 
you  get  a  report  that  doesn’t  have  to 
be  modified  several  more  times  for 
the  other  banks.  Also,  if  it’s  not  a 
great  idea,  I  much  prefer  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  tell  that  person  than  to 
have  my  staff  do  it.  ” 

Zucchini’s  hands-on  management 
style  also  involves  critiquing  his 
own  performance.  Each  morning 
he  receives  a  report  detailing  service 
problems  and  downtime  for  every 
system  for  the  previous  24  hours. 
Zucchini  rates  his  performance  in  his 
monthly  meetings  with  the  senior 
staff  at  each  bank. 

“There’s  only  one  measurement — 
uptime;  but  it’s  an  important  mea¬ 
surement.  When  things  go  wrong,  we 
have  to  explain  what  went  wrong, 


and  we  have  to  try  to  deal  with  it. 
This  has  done  a  tremendous  amount 
for  my  staff.  .  .  .  I’ve  been  able  to 
get  them  to  focus  on  the  important 
areas.  ” 

Zucchini  admits  that  this  approach 
might  not  work  in  every  organization. 
One  obstacle,  he  said,  might  be  the 
question  of  “who’s  willing  to  identify 
to  another  party  everything  they  did 
wrong.  But  I  feel  it’s  the  only  way  we 
could  survive.”  If  his  consolidation 
plan  fails,  he  ventured,  “it  will  fail  be¬ 
cause  the  banks  will  feel  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  company  doesn’t  care  about 
them.  ” 

Zucchini  downplays  the  issue  of 
how  much  control  the  individual 
banks  have  over  their  own  operations 
as  a  result  of  consolidation.  “They  ac¬ 
tually  have  more  control  and  more 
access  to  this  function  than  they  ever 
had  when  they  ran  it,  because  they 
pay  more  attention  to  it.  If  a  problem 
occurs  today — well,  it’s  a  big  deal. 


ZUCCHINI:  In  a  system-intensive  business,  the  only  truly  important  measurement  of  IS  performance  is  up  time. 
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THE  APPROACH  to  IS  has  spawned  global 
thinking. 


Whereas,  if  it  was  a  problem  that  ex¬ 
isted  within  the  bank  [before  central¬ 
ized  IS],  the  president  of  that  bank 
might  not  be  as  vocal  about  bringing 
it  to  senior  management’s  attention 
because,  quite  frankly,  the  president 
of  the  bank  was  responsible  for  run¬ 
ning  it. 

“If  a  problem  occurs  today  in  the 
services  company,  they  feel  very  free 
to  say,  ‘You  have  a  problem,’  and  I 
like  that  idea,  because  it  has  taken 
every  problem  and  [given  it]  the 
broadest  possible  exposure.” 

By  taking  IS  and  operations  re¬ 
sponsibility  off  the  bank  presidents’ 
hands,  Fleet/Norstar  allows  them  to 
concentrate  on  the  responsibilities  of 
running  a  successful  bank.  The  re¬ 
sulting  centralized  product  develop¬ 
ment  means  that  the  bank  presidents 
today  have  “more  product  availability 
than  they’ve  ever  had  before,”  Zuc¬ 
chini  said.  “And  they  certainly  have 
the  control  over  many  of  the  variables 
that  are  important  in  their  communi¬ 
ty,  like  interest  rates  and  service 
charges.  ” 

The  next  phase  in  Fleet/Norstar’s 
IS  plan  is  to  introduce  a  barrage  of 
new,  competitive  products  once  all 
software  has  been  standardized. 
“What  we’ve  done  has  allowed  us  to 
develop  products  faster  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  to  make  them  available  to 
[the  banks],”  Zucchini  said. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  have 
a  centralized  product  group  which 
does  a  fabulous  job  because  they’re 
able  to  consolidate  all  their  resources 


into  one  place.” 

This  results  in  lower  production 
costs,  according  to  Zucchini,  “and  we 
can  develop  [products]  on  the  com¬ 
puter  system  in  one  place  without 
having  the  reiterative  effort  of  devel¬ 
oping  them  at  separate  data  centers. 
We  can  spend  more  time  and  effort  in 
putting  more  procedures  in  place  and 
making  sure  [they  work]  correctly.  ” 

In  addition,  the  individual  banks 
are  getting  a  level  of  IS  and  oper¬ 
ations  support  that  they  never  could 
have  afforded  on  their  own,  he  said. 
“What  we’re  doing  makes  the  job  of 
the  bank  presidents  easier.  It  gives 
them  a  better  array  of  products.  It 
gives  them  better  quality  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reduces  our  expenses 
and  increases  profitability.”  Fleet/ 
Norstar  expects  these  advantages  to 


TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


Fleet/Norstar  Services  Corp.  is  the  in¬ 
formation  services  subsidiary  of  Fleet/ 
Norstar  Financial  Group  Inc.,  a  $33 
billion  diversified,  national  financial 
services  company  with  dual  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Albany,  N.Y.  and  Providence, 
R.I.  Fleet/Norstar  processes  its  bank- 
related  IS  services  from  a  single  data 
center  in  Albany,  N.Y. ,  where  an 
IBM  3090  600s  mainframe  supports 
the  company’s  eight  regional  banks. 

Its  seven  bank  operations  centers — 
three  in  New  York  State,  and  one 
each  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine — process 
checks  for  all  the  banks  on  IBM  3890 
check  processors.  A  T1  communica¬ 
tions  network  running  from  California 
to  the  East  Coast  connects  these  cen¬ 
ters  with  all  of  the  major  bank  hubs  as 
well  as  non-banking  businesses. 

While  Fleet/Norstar  has  not  yet 
standardized  most  of  the  individual 
bank  hardware,  the  company  has  re¬ 
cently  chosen  NCR  platform  automa¬ 
tion  systems  for  its  customer  service 
representatives.  The  Fleet  banks  have 
about  310  ATMs  between  them. 

Hardware  at  Fleet/Norstar’s  12  di¬ 
verse  non-banking  businesses  is  not 
standardized.  Officials  at  Fleet/Nor¬ 
star  chose  to  identify  only  those  bank 
and  non-bank  systems  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  standardized. 


translate  into  a  competitive  edge  for 
the  banks. 

Now  that  Fleet/Norstar’s  IS  con¬ 
solidation  is  almost  complete,  Zuc¬ 
chini  has  begun  to  reconsider  his  role 
as  CIO.  At  the  time  he  proposed  the 
Fleet/Norstar  Services  Corp. ,  he  had 
intended  to  act  as  its  president  for  18 
months  and  then  return  to  his  strate¬ 
gic  role  in  the  corporation.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  question  at  the 
time,  however,  as  to  what  that  role 
was. 

Zucchini  is  now  CEO  and  chairman 
of  the  services  company.  Bob  Drum 
and  Dave  Sheppard  have  jointly  taken 
over  the  office  of  president.  While 
Zucchini  believes  that  the  ongoing 
flurry  of  activity  over  the  final  soft¬ 
ware  conversions  will  prevent  the 
services  group  from  working  on  a 
long-term  IS  view  for  now,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  broaden  his  focus 
as  Drum  and  Sheppard  gradually  take 
over  the  day-to-day  activities  he  has 
overseen  for  the  past  three  years. 

For  now,  Zucchini  expects  to  keep 
busy  mapping  out  a  strategy  for  the 
company’s  non-banking  businesses, 
“to  make  sure  that  they’re  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  technology.” 
In  the  longer  term,  he  believes  that 
determining  the  corporate  direction 
is  one  of  his  primary  roles. 

Technology  can  spark  new  ideas 
and  dynamics  in  his  industry  as  easily 
as  it  can  fill  needs,  Zucchini  said. 
“One  of  the  things  I  think  happens 
very  frequently  is  that  information 
technology  is  a  kind  of  a  ground- 
breaker.  When  you  begin  to  [apply] 
it,  you  change  how  people  interact.” 
In  Fleet/Norstar’s  case,  a  centralized 
approach  to  IS  has  pushed  people  to 
take  a  more  common  approach  to 
business,  to  begin  acting  as  members 
of  a  larger  whole. 

“We  have  tried  to  show  them 
[that]  technology  is  not  just  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  something  that  someone 
else  thought  of,”  Zucchini  said.  “In 
fact,  it  has  helped  cultivate  different 
ideas  and  can  lead  them  in  new  direc¬ 
tions. 

“What’s  the  difference,  when  you 
buy  a  bank — or  three  or  four 
banks — unless  you  really  add  some 
value  to  that  process?”  EKO 
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Due  to  a  software  error  at  the  credit  card  company, 
the  power  lunch  is  now  in  hot  water 


Software  problems  can  be  embarrassing.  Fortunately,  tools 
to  build  better  software  are  now  available  from  IBM  and  its 
business  partners.  KnowledgeWare  is  the  industry  leader 
in  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE)  tools  and 
technologies.  And  our  close  relationship  with  IBM  makes 
us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 


For  more  information  on  KnowledgeWare 
CASE  tools,  call  1-800-338-4130.  KnowledgeWare,  Inc., 
3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30326. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


The  early  experimental 
phase  of  ISDN  implementa¬ 
tion  has  now  come  to  a 
close.  With  nearly  100,000 
lines  of  ISDN  now  in  com¬ 
mercial  use,  ISDN  can  be  said  to  be 
an  entrenched  player  in  the  telecom 
arena — and  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  for  CIOs  deliberating  about  net¬ 
work  strategies  in  the  1990s. 

Some  whole-scale  adoptions  have 
resulted  from  the  early  trials,  most 
notably  by  3M  Co.  (a  Centrex/ISDN 
configuration),  and  Intel  Corp.  (a 
PBX-based  design).  Aside  from  such 
enterprisewide  conversions,  scores 
of  organizations  across  all  industry 
sectors  have  built  or  are  testing  stra¬ 
tegic  applications. 

Another  evidence  of  ISDN’s 
flowering  is  the  New  York  State 
ISDN  trial,  announced  in  early  April. 
Of  the  scores  of  trials  that  have  been 
mounted  since  1986,  this 
one  is  impressive  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  it  involves  some 
of  the  leading  users  in  the 
state,  names  like  Merrill 
Lynch,  Eastman  Kodak, 
PaineWebber,  Shearson 
Lehman,  and  Young  & 
Rubicam.  And  second,  it 
is  sponsored  and  orga¬ 
nized  by  New  York’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission 
(PSC),  and  thus  marks 
the  recognition  by  at  least 
one  state  government  of 
the  long-term  economic 
impact  of  ISDN. 

For  any  firm  that  is  se¬ 
rious  about  using  commu¬ 
nications  for  a  strategic 
advantage,  trends  like 
these  should  put  ISDN 
near  the  top  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  agenda.  If  your  orga¬ 
nization  is  one  of  these, 
mid- 1990  is  a  late  date  to 


The  oft-anticipated 
telecom  marvel  has 
matured  from 
‘promising  future 
solution’  to 
‘moderately  useful 
present-day  option.’ 
Stay  tuned  .  .  . 


BY  BYRON  BELITSOS 


be  studying  ISDN  options — though 
not  too  late.  It  will  take  a  decade  to 
exhaust  the  competitive  opportunities 
in  customer  service,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  and  operations  that  can  be 
built  around  ISDN. 

The  building  block  for  ISDN’s 
many  advantages  is  the  three-channel 
capability  of  a  “basic-rate  interface” 
(BRI)  line.  Based  on  ubiquitous 
twisted-pair  wiring,  ISDN’s  basic- 
rate  configuration  provides  three  sep¬ 
arate  digital  channels — each  one 
functionally  versatile — that  amount  to 
an  aggregate  total  of  144  Kbps  of 
bandwidth. 

Yet,  a  single  BRI  line  costs  little 
more  than  an  analog  telephone  line 
that  provides  only  a  single  channel. 
With  a  conventional  telephone  line, 
users  can  get  at  best  a  single  circuit- 
switched  19.2  Kbps  channel  (using 
an  expensive  modem),  or,  alternate¬ 
ly,  one  voice  line. 

One  basic  rate  line  provides  two  64 
Kbps  B  channels  and  one  16  Kbps  D 
signaling  channel  (or,  2B  +  D) — three 
circuits  that  can  be  used  simulta¬ 
neously  for’  voice  and/or  data,  in  a 
circuit-switched  and/or  packet- 
switched  mode. 

ISDN  software  in  central  office 
switches  allows  services  provided 
over  these  channels  to  be  func¬ 
tionally  integrated,  (thus  the  appella¬ 
tion  “integrated  services  digital  net¬ 
work”).  As  a  result,  users  can 
develop  applications  that  utilize  all 
three  channels  in  a  wide  variety  of 
creative  combinations. 

Much  of  this  flexibility  and  inte- 
gratability  results  from  ISDN’s  soft¬ 
ware-based  signaling  protocol,  known 
as  Q.931,  that  is  delivered  via  the  D 
channel. 

Q.931  also  allows  flexibility  of  an 
even  higher  order  in  ISDN  primary- 
rate  lines  (PRIs),  the  ISDN  standard 
that  combines  23  B  channels  and  a  64 
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To  get  something  done,  it  helps  to  know  somebody,  munications  environment,  where  standards  vary  from 
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Kbps  D  channel.  Using  the  protocol, 
customers  can  dynamically  assign 
specific  B  channels  to  a  multitude  of 
services  at  any  given  moment.  For 
example,  a  group  of  channels  could 
be  aggregated  for  a  video  teleconfer¬ 
ence  and  later  turned  back  to  800- 
number  or  WATS  service. 

To  illustrate  the  versatility  of  a 
BRI  line,  one  vendor  counted  a  total 
of  29  permutations  of  the  five  basic 
service  capabilities  (known  as  “bear¬ 
er  services”)  of  an  ISDN  line.  The 
five  basic  service  types,  each  of 
which  is  defined  in  ISDN  standards, 
are  circuit-switched  digital  voice;  cir¬ 
cuit-switched  data;  low-speed  pack¬ 
et-switched  data;  high-speed  packet- 
switched  data;  and  circuit-switched 
alternate  voice/data. 

These  tongue-twisting  options  are 
available  in  some  form  today  but 
must  be  ordered  separately  from 
widely  disparate  sources.  The  ven¬ 
dors  might  include  your  local  telco  for 
Centrex;  your  long-distance  carrier 
for  high-speed  circuit-switched  data; 
your  modem  provider  for  dial-up, 
low-speed  circuit-switched  data;  and 
a  public  packet-switched  value-added 
network  (VAN)  carrier  such  as  Tym¬ 
net  for  higher-speed  data  communi¬ 
cations. 

ISDN  makes  this  repertoire  of  op¬ 
tions  available  over  a  standard  inter¬ 
face  to  the  public  network — meaning 
that  any  and  all  ISDN-capable  devices 


Efficiency-Oriented 
ISDN  Applications 


►  Modem  elimination 

►  Coaxial  cable  elimination 

►  Private  line  elimination 

►  Centrex  enhancements 

►  Group  III  and  IV  facsimile  transmission 

►  IBM  3270  communications 

►  Cluster  controller  elimination 

►  B-channel  LANs 

►  Bridges  between  remote  LANs 

►  Modem  pooling 

►  Multivendor  workstation  connectivity 

►  Network  backup  and  peak  load  support 
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can  plug  into  it.  And  because  ISDN 
provides  integrated  access  to  the  net¬ 
work,  (through  the  Q.931  protocol 
that  governs  the  user-to-network  dia¬ 
logue),  users  can  mix  and  match  any 
of  these  services  at  the  desktop. 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
story:  ISDN  development  has  so  far 
been  driven  by  telephone  companies 
and  switch  vendors.  But  these  orga¬ 
nizations  aren’t  specialists  in  applica¬ 
tion  software  development;  they’re 
communications  hardware  manufac¬ 
turers  and  installers — builders  of  the 
network  infrastructure. 

ISDN’s  real  action  will  come  when 
the  vendors  and  independent  soft¬ 
ware  developers  harness  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  versatility  of  ISDN  proto¬ 
cols  like  Q.931.  This  development 
activity  will  lead  to  the  emergence  of 
ISDN  application  software  platforms 
in  at  least  three  environments:  cen¬ 
tral  office  switches,  host  computer- 
to-PBX  (or  central  office)  interfaces, 
and  personal  computers  and  LANs. 

ISDN  central  office  software  has 
grown  out  of  Centrex  and  is  the  most 
mature  of  the  three;  some  of  this 
software  is  written  by  telcos  and 
switch  vendors,  but  many  third  par¬ 
ties  are  also  involved. 

Host-to-PBX  or  central  office 
switch  interface  software  uses  a  host, 
rather  than  the  switch,  as  the  con¬ 
trolling  platform  for  voice/data  appli¬ 
cations.  PC  software  vendors  are 
also  developing  desktop  ISDN  appli¬ 
cations  for  such  vertical  markets  as 
law,  real  estate,  retail  marketing  and 
banking. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous 
network  applications  where  using  ex¬ 
isting  technology  will  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  ISDN.  ISDN  should  never 
be  seen  as  more  than  an  important 
communications  option,  one  among 
many  competing  alternatives.  Com¬ 
panies  for  whom  ISDN  is  a  low  prior¬ 
ity  include  those  with  a  requirement 
for  greater  than  64  Kbps  to  most 
desktops  and/or  a  heavy  investment 
in  LANs;  firms  with  an  installed  base 
of  bypass  technologies  like  VSATs 
and  private  microwave;  and  compa¬ 
nies  whose  IS  culture  is  opposed  to 
voice/data  management  integration. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
firms  that  unequivocally  must  consid¬ 
er  ISDN.  These  are  customers  that 
are  dependent  on  publicly  available 
network  services:  users  of  Centrex 
or  of  virtual  private  networks;  big  us¬ 
ers  of  public  data  networks  (VANs); 
organizations  that  make  heavy  use  of 


dial-up  in  their  data  applications;  mul¬ 
tinational  firms  with  major  overseas 
communication  needs;  and  companies 
that  need  to  easily  and  economically 
expand  and  contract  operations. 

For  multinational  firms  with  major 
overseas  communication  needs, 
ISDN  is  a  serious  issue.  Outside  the 
U.S.,  where  LANS  are  far  less  popu¬ 
lar,  ISDN  represents  a  real  improve¬ 
ment  over  existing  voice  and  data 
services.  In  many  countries,  ISDN 
will  be  the  only  method  of  transfer¬ 
ring  data. 

Most  countries  are  mandating  na¬ 
tionwide  implementation  of  ISDN, 
but  in  the  United  States  things  may 
be  more  complicated  due  to  the 
breakup  of  AT&T. 

One  of  the  frustrations  early 
adopters  are  facing  is  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  “ISDN  islands.”  Currently, 
ISDN  is  only  available  at  selected 
central  office  switches  throughout  the 
country;  each  Bell  operating  com¬ 
pany  (BOC)  converts  its  central  of¬ 
fices  at  different  rates,  and  there  are 
still  many  to  go.  Also,  testing  for 
ISDN  connectivity  between  BOC  and 
inter-exchange  carrier  switches 
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Strategic  ISDN 
Applications 


►  Incoming  calling-line  identification 

►  Simultaneous  document  processing 

►  Screen  sharing  with  voice  conferencing 

►  Multiple  host  sessions 

►  High-speed  PC  communications 

►  Video  teleconferencing 

►  Still  and  full-motion  video  telephony 

►  Multimedia  desktop  conferencing 

►  Call-by-call  service  selection 

►  Vertical  market  applications 


SOURCE:  TELEMATICS 


There’s  only  one  PBX  system 
that  won’t  be  blown  away  by  the  future. 

When  the  future  comes  knocking,  only  one  PBX  has  both  the  flexible  architecture 
and  power  to  answer  the  challenge. The  Fujitsu  F9600F  Unlike  others  who’ve  retro¬ 
fitted  older  PBXs,  the  F9600  was  designed  from  the  start  to  take  advantage  of 
emerging  telecommunication  services— like  ISDN  and  broadband.  Fbr  starters,  its 
distributed  processor  architecture  lets  you  add  capacity  and  functionality  simply 
by  adding  processor  modules.  Its  single  stage  switching  matrix  provides  smooth 
growth  and  fast  processing  of  voice,  data  and,  when  you  need  it,  broadband  services  such  as  video. 
And  thanks  to  its  high-level  applications-oriented  software,  new  applications  can  be  added  as 
quickly  as  your  needs  change. Tbday,  the  system  is  performing 


worldwide  in  over  1,300  installations.  Which  shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise,  consid¬ 
ering  Fujitsu  Ltd.  is  a  pioneer  in  ISDN  technology  and  an  $18  billion  global  leader 
in  computers  and  telecommunications.  Tb  see  just  how  much  better  the  F9600 
really  is,  call  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems  at  1-800-654-0715.  You’ll 
find  that  with  the  F9600,  the  future’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 


FUJITSU 


FUJITSU  BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 


1989.  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems.  F9600  is  a  trademark  of  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems. 


(long-distance  ISDN)  is  just  getting 
underway.  For  example,  Tenneco 
Gas  in  Dallas  can’t  extend  its  ISDN 
network  to  its  remote  sites  until 
ISDN  gets  deployed  in  rural  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  may  take  some  years. 

Problems  like  these  have  caused 
some  large  users  to  put  off  consider¬ 
ation  of  ISDN,  leading  them  to  be¬ 
come  more  committed  to  their  own 
plans  to  build  private  networks.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  myth  that  such  compa¬ 
nies  can  fully  ignore  ISDN.  At  a  mini¬ 
mum,  in  order  to  interconnect  with 
the  public  network,  most  private  net¬ 
works  will  have  to  implement  some 
ISDN  standards.  And  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  many  companies  in  the 
next  few  years  will  be  quietly  migrat¬ 
ing  their  private  networks  to  the 
ISDN  interface  standards — since 
only  ISDN  provides  a  global  solution 
for  connectivity  to  multiple  devices 
(including  switches)  and  services. 
Still  other  organizations  will  build  hy¬ 
brid  private/public  ISDN  architec¬ 
tures. 

Large  firms  with  very  high  band¬ 
width  requirements  should  watch  for 
the  evolution  of  broadband  ISDN.  B- 
ISDN,  still  years  away  from  deploy¬ 
ment,  will  operate  at  speeds  begin¬ 
ning  at  50  megabits  per  second  and  is 
well-suited  to  the  emerging  era  of 
high-bandwidth,  fiber  optics-based 
communications.  B-ISDN  standards 
are  maturing  and  are  being  designed 
to  interoperate  with  “narrow-band 
ISDN”  networks. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
ISDN’s  potential  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  many  trial  users  have 
heretofore  used  it  to  run  existing  ap¬ 
plications  in  more  cost-effective 
ways. 

Such  operational  improvements 
provided  will  include  the  elimination 
of  modems  and  expensive  coaxial  ca¬ 
ble;  replacing  leased  lines  at  4.8  or 
9.6  Kbps  with  switched  ISDN  lines 
running  a  64  Kbps;  interconnection 
of  remote  LANs;  and  far  easier  and 
cheaper  moves  and  changes  of  termi¬ 
nal  equipment.  In  addition,  ISDN’s 
passive  bus  configuration  cuts  costs 
by  allowing  users  to  combine  up  to 
eight  data  terminals  on  a  single  ISDN 
basic-rate  interface  line. 


lhere  are  many  firms 
that  unequivocally 
must  consider  ISDN: 
users  of  Centrex  or 
virtual  private 
networks;  big  users  of 
public  data  networks; 
organizations  that 
make  heavy  use  of 
dial-up  in  their  data 
applications; 
multinational  firms 
with  major  overseas 
communications  needs; 
and  companies  that 
need  to  easily  and 
economically  expand 
and  contract 
operations . 

These  benefits  alone  can  cost-justi- 
fy  ISDN,  but  the  competitive  edge 
will  belong  to  those  who  come  up 
with  innovative  applications  that 
change  the  way  their  organizations  do 
business. 

Initially,  the  most  important  of 
these  will  be  customer-service  appli¬ 
cations,  followed  by  applications  for 
sales  and  marketing.  Most  customer- 
service  applications  will  derive  from 
the  signaling  capability  of  Q.931  that 
allows  the  delivery  of  the  phone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  calling  party — along  with 
stored  files  related  to  the  calling  par¬ 
ty — before  answering.  A  myriad  of 
useful  applications  can  be  used  to  en¬ 
hance  this  capability;  one  example  is 
security.  An  airline  can  use  incoming 
calling-line  information  to  trigger  an 
application  that  identifies  callers  who 


are  attempting  to  make  multiple  res¬ 
ervations. 

As  ISDN  becomes  more  popular, 
sales  and  marketing  applications  will 
be  legion.  Salespeople  will  use  ISDN 
for  screen  sharing:  sending  alterna¬ 
tive  designs,  proposals  or  product 
specifications  to  a  potential  buyer’s 
screen  over  one  B  channel  while  si¬ 
multaneously  talking  to  the  buyer  on 
the  voice  line  over  the  second  B 
channel. 

The  real  nexus  of  application  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  North  American 
ISDN  Users’  Forum  (NIU),  an  orga¬ 
nization  that  most  CIOs  should  be 
watching.  The  Forum  consists  of  two 
subgroups:  the  ISDN  Users’  Work¬ 
shop  and  the  ISDN  Implementors 
Workshop.  At  Forum  meetings, 
ISDN  users  present  their  application 
requests  to  ISDN  implementors,  who 
then  work  to  develop  “implementa¬ 
tion  agreements”  and  “application 
profiles”  that  are  submitted  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  approval  by  the  Users’ 
Workshop.  At  the  most  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  NIU,  there  was  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  tension  as  some  members 
complained  that  the  process  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  implementation  agreements 
was  taking  too  long.  The  controversy 
is  indicative  of  the  atmosphere  of 
keen  anticipation  surrounding  the 
rollout  of  ISDN  applications.  At  the 
NIU’s  most  recent  meeting  in  March, 
several  dozen  applications  were 
adopted,  and  a  booklet  containing 
these  application  agreements  will 
soon  be  published  and  available. 

With  the  architectural  and  applica¬ 
tion  issues  it  raises,  planning  for 
ISDN  today  is  critical.  CIOs  will  need 
to  deal  with  issues  as  mundane  as  ca¬ 
bling,  and  make  decisions  as  critical 
as  what  standard  to  build  a  private 
network  around.  One  thing  is  certain: 
ISDN  is  one  of  the  most  important 
planning  issues  CIOs  will  face  in  the 
next  few  years.  Ejoi 


Byron  Belitsos  is  president  of  Telema¬ 
tics  Research,  a  San  Francisco-based 
research  and  consulting  firm  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  strategic  planning  for  tele¬ 
communications.  He  is  co-author  of 
Business  Telematics  (Dow  Jones-Ir- 
win,  Homewood,  III,  1986). 
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What  started  as  the  Sears® 
private  SNA  data  network  is 
now  one  of  the  largest 
third-party  networks  in  North 
America.  We  work  for  compa¬ 
nies  of  all  sizes,  helping  improve 
the  flow  of  information  between 
their  data  centers  and  remote 
locations,  as  well  as  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers. 

By  using  the  Sears 
Communications  Network®, 
you  avoid  capital  investment 
and  the  problems  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  operation  and  staffing 
for  network  management  of 


your  remote  sites.  Many 
customers  use  our  network 
service  in  addition  to  private 
facilities  that  are  already  up 
and  running. 

Not  only  can  the  Sears 
Communications  Network 
reduce  your  communications 
costs,  but  you’ll  be  able  to  bud¬ 
get  more  accurately  because 
we  bill  on  a  fixed  monthly 
cost-per-site  basis. 

You’ll  also  be  able  to  use  ser¬ 
vices  like  EDI  (Electronic  Data 
Interchange)  to  provide  an 
instant  flow  of  business  infor¬ 


mation  between  your  company 
and  its  trading  partners. 

A  Sears  Communications 
Company®  Account  Executive 
will  be  happy  to  explain  how 
our  SNA  value-added  data  net¬ 
work  can  work  for  you.  Call 
now  for  more  information: 
1-800-255-3443. 


Sears 

communications 

company* 


©1  989  Sears  Communications  Company  Sears,  Sears  Communications  Network  and  Sears  Communications  Company  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
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HUMAN  FACTORS 


Breaking  Down  Barriers 


CIOs  should  put  IT  to 
work  creating  new 
pathways  for  effective 
collaboration 

BY  JACK  A.  HAMILTON 


Everything  a  CIO  does  should 
be  aimed  at  enhancing  the 
organization’s  relationships 
with  the  wide  range  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  a  stake  in  its 
health,  rather  than  at  just  supporting 
internal  business  functions. 

Viewing  the  situation  this  way 
changes  the  CIO’s  role  from  operat¬ 
ing  an  information  utility  to  helping 
the  corporation  move  toward  business 
solutions  that  increase  information 
sharing  and  collaboration  among  all 
parties  involved. 

Information  technology  adds  value 
to  a  corporation  by  changing  relation¬ 
ships  with  customers,  investors, 
management  and  employees,  as  well 
as  with  suppliers,  regulatory  bodies, 
community  groups  and  even  competi¬ 
tors.  Conversely,  corporate  turf- 
guarding  limits  economic  opportuni¬ 
ty.  And  CEOs  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  a  cooperative  environ¬ 
ment  encourages  people  to  become 


more  effective  at  their  work,  and 
thus  helps  their  companies  keep  pace 
in  a  global  economy. 

For  this  reason,  fostering  informa¬ 
tion  exchange  and  a  non-competitive 
atmosphere  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
executive  suite.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  business  have 
been  achieved  by  people  who  have 
been  able  to  integrate  diverse  infor¬ 
mation  to  arrive  at  a  solution. 

Many  senior  executives  still  believe 
in  hierarchical  organizations.  They 
think  that  multiple  layers  of  middle 
management  are  necessary  and  that 
all  things,  including  information  tech¬ 
nology,  can  be  departmentalized. 
CIOs  cannot  avoid  the  challenge  of 
communicating  to  their  top  manage¬ 
ment  the  fact  that  the  current  func¬ 
tional  specialization  and  segmentation 
in  organizations  simply  cannot  sup¬ 
port  information  sharing. 

A  new  mind  set  is  needed.  Depart¬ 
mental  barriers  must  be  replaced  by 
a  more  cooperative  workplace,  fos¬ 
tering  conversations  that  promote 
higher  productivity  and  achievement. 
According  to  Alfie  Kohn,  author  of 
No  Contest:  The  Case  Against  Com¬ 
petition,  “Competition  [within  the  or¬ 
ganization]  doesn’t  allow  that  kind  of 
exchange.  If  you  are  my  rival,  it 
would  be  irrational  for  me  to  share  in¬ 
formation  with  you  because  your  suc¬ 
cess  comes  at  the  expense  of  my  own 
failure.  ” 

Some  new  concepts  can  help  CIOs 
to  communicate  this  very  different 
way  of  thinking  and  acting  as  “one” 
company.  They  are  called  “organizing 
principles”  and  “corporate  impera¬ 
tives.  ” 

A  corporation’s  organizing  princi¬ 
ple  is  the  cohesive  force  that 
balances  the  claims  of  all  the 
corporation’s  stakeholders  for  the 
good  of  the  company  as  a  whole,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  R.  Vincent  in  his 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BOB  HAMBLY 
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book  The  Information-Based  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Many  American  companies 
still  don’t  understand  that  their  sur¬ 
vival  hinges  on  being  able  to  with¬ 
stand  worldwide  competitive  pres¬ 
sure.  Focusing  on  a  company’s 
organizing  principle  to  guide  its 
stakeholder  relationships  is  key  to 
maintaining  the  company’s  competi¬ 
tiveness  in  a  global  economy. 

Expressing  a  corporation’s  organiz¬ 
ing  principle  succinctly  and  clearly  is 
the  job  of  the  CEO.  The  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  identifying  new  strat¬ 
egies  that  will  support  the  organizing 
principle  and  promote  mutual  benefit 
among  all  the  stakeholders  also  be¬ 
longs  to  the  CEO.  To  help  the  CEO 
make  these  changes,  the  CIO  must 
learn  to  converse  with  business  man¬ 
agers  about  the  stakeholder  relation¬ 
ships  that  compose  a  business  and 
about  potential  ways  that  IT  can  en¬ 
hance  these  relationships. 

The  trick  to  a  CIO  learning  how  to 
promote  internal  partnerships  with 
business  managers  may  be  to  balance 
the  CIO’s  instinctive  sense  of  self-re¬ 
liance  with  an  ability  to  engage  in  dia¬ 
logue.  It  means  becoming  adept  at 
asking  such  questions  as:  “What  can 
I  do  to  break  down  a  barrier?  What 
can  I  do  to  work  more  cooperatively 
with  other  departments  to  enhance  a 
relationship  with  a  customer,  a  dis¬ 
tributor,  or  a  supplier?”  It  means  giv¬ 
ing  up  old  conversations  where  the 
CIO  might  say:  “I  can’t  do  that  .  .  . 
it’s  not  in  my  budget  .  .  .  it’s  not 
within  my  technical  capabilities  .  .  . 
it’s  just  not  possible.” 

Information-sharing  promoted  by 
Hari  Notowidigdo,  CIO  at  Wendy’s 
fast-food  empire,  produced  improved 
cash  flow  for  Wendy’s  investors  and 
expanded  distribution  opportunities 
for  one  of  its  technology  suppliers.  It 
started  with  some  new  conversations 
Notowidigdo  had  with  two  of  Wendy’s 
stakeholders — the  managers  of  their 
company-owned  stores  and  IBM. 

Notowidigdo  discovered  that  Wen¬ 
dy’s  store  managers  were  looking  for 
ways  to  better  manage  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  reduce  required  labor,  and 
help  their  key  employees  to  provide 
customers  with  increased  quality  and 
service.  At  the  same  time,  he 
learned  that  IBM  was  searching  for 


±  ostering  information 
exchange  and  a  non¬ 
competitive  atmosphere 
is  gaining  ground  in 
the  executive  suite. 

innovative  ways  to  market  its  point- 
of-sale  hardware.  The  result  was  a 
joint  product-development  venture 
between  Wendy’s  and  IBM,  which 
led  to  IBM  creating  a  portable  entry 
terminal  (PET)  and  to  Wendy’s  IS 
department  developing  the  support¬ 
ing  store  systems. 

Implementing  the  technology  from 
this  collaborative  venture  in  Wendy’s 
technology  store  (a  live  test  store) 
has  created  a  better  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  working  environment.  It  has 
enabled  employees  to  improve  the 
consistency,  speed  and  quality  of 
their  performance.  Full  companywide 
implementation  is  planned  to  take 
place  over  the  next  two  years. 

Better  information  flow  didn’t  stop 
simply  with  the  creation  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  new  technology,  howev¬ 
er.  Wendy’s  operates  a  help  desk  for 
its  stores  to  solve  equipment  failure 
and  software  problems.  This  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  an  agreement  with  IBM 
for  maintaining  the  IBM  equipment. 
When  local  maintenance  service  is 
needed,  the  help-desk  staff  dispatch 
local  IBM  service  personnel.  This 
maintenance  agreement  between 
Wendy’s  and  IBM  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  resulting  in  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  store-systems  mainte¬ 
nance  costs. 

According  to  author  Vincent,  a 
company’s  organizing  principle  pro¬ 
vides  the  foundation  for  its  corporate 
imperatives:  those  few  key  business 
actions  that  are  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  business.  The  CEO  has 
the  critical  responsibility  of  identify¬ 
ing  the  corporation’s  imperatives  and 
communicating  them  to  management 
throughout  the  organization.  Organi¬ 
zations  tend  to  drift  when  their  lead¬ 
ers  don’t  keep  their  imperatives  clear 
and  visible  at  all  times.  When  imple¬ 
mented  across  the  corporation,  these 


imperatives  focus  all  management 
and  employee  actions  on  the  success 
of  the  company. 

A  corporation’s  overall  imperatives 
must  be  translated  into  more  specific 
business-unit  mandates  that  focus  on 
relationships  that  the  business  units 
have  with  particular  stakeholders. 
Taken  together,  the  business-unit  im¬ 
peratives  must  be  accomplished  in  a 
balanced  way  so  that  the  needs  of 
each  and  every  corporate  stakeholder 
are  met. 

The  organizing-principle  and  cor¬ 
porate-imperative  concepts  provide  a 
unified  focus  for  internal  corporate 
functions  and  their  relationships  with 
external  stakeholders.  Within  these 
relationships,  these  concepts  help  il¬ 
luminate  the  points  of  leverage  at 
which  applying  the  right  information 
technology  can  improve  corporate 
performance.  As  noted  in  the  Wen¬ 
dy’s  example,  Wendy’s  investors  re¬ 
ceived  a  higher  rate  of  return  when 
the  store  systems  developed  jointly 
by  IBM  and  Wendy’s  IS  staff  made  it 
possible  for  employees  to  work  more 
effectively. 

Increasingly  CEOs  are  asking  their 
CIOs  two  key  questions:  How  well 
has  the  CIO  helped  to  focus  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  various  business  units 
on  satisfying  corporate  imperatives? 
And  how  well  has  the  CIO  facilitated 
the  development  of  the  functional  ex¬ 
ecutives  into  well-rounded,  broadly 
educated,  information-oriented  team 
players? 

The  power  available  to  CEOs 
stems  from  a  new  set  of  ethics  that 
focuses  on  enhancing  relationships 
with  all  the  company’s  stakeholders 
and  on  teamwork  through  coopera¬ 
tion  and  information  exchange.  Com¬ 
panies  that  cannot  develop  collabora¬ 
tive  approaches  will  not  survive, 
because  they  cannot  be  as  powerful 
in  the  newly  forming  world  of  global 
competition.  More  and  more,  that 
power  is  dependent  upon  the  CIO’s 
ability  to  help  senior  executives  align 
their  internal  functions  to  meet 
stakeholder  expectations.  dES 


Jack  A.  Hamilton  is  the  vice  president 
of  The  Information  Group  Inc.,  a 
management  consulting  and  educa¬ 
tion  company  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
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OFF  THE  SHELF 


WHY  EMPLOYEES  DONT  DO  WHAT 
THEY'RE  SUPPOSED  TO  DO 
And  What  to  Do  About  K 

By  Ferdinand  F.  Foumies 
Liberty  House/TAB  BOOKS  Inc. 
(Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa.),  1988 
107  pages,  $14.95 


The  playful  tone  of 
Mr.  Foumies’  book 
belies  the  depth  of 
his  research  and  the 
thoughtfulness  of 
his  conclusions. 
Why  Employees 
Don’t  Do  What 
They’re  Supposed  to 
Do  demonstrates 
most  happily  that  serious  books  need 
not  be  dull  to  be  deep.  The  author’s 
15-year  study  of  over  20,000  manag¬ 
ers  explores  the  “direct  cause-effect 
relationship  between  a  manager’s  ac¬ 
tions  and  an  employee’s  perfor¬ 
mance.”  The  book  has  the  profound 
simplicity  of  truth;  as  often  as  not, 


the  reader’s  reaction  to  its  conclu¬ 
sions  is  “but  of  course!”  Foumies’ 
advice  is  so  commonsensical  that  it 
almost  seems  absurd  that  employees 
ever  perform  poorly  at  all. 

One  common  problem,  according 
to  Foumies,  is  that  many  employees 
simply  don’t  know  what  is  expected 
of  them.  He  describes  a  job  as  a  “be¬ 
havior  rental  agreement.”  The  job 
description,  he  suggests,  should  de¬ 
fine  “the  behavior  for  which  you  pay 
the  rent  money.”  Foumies  recom¬ 
mends  not  only  assigning  priorities  to 
various  specific  tasks,  but  also  pro¬ 
viding  “a  list  of  priority  categories  so 
[employees]  can  prioritize  the  work 
when  they  receive  it.  ” 

Employees  need  feedback  that  is 
both  specific  and  timely.  “Telling  em¬ 
ployees  this  month  their  performance 
was  good  or  bad  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  last  month  has  no  effect  on  that 
performance.”  And  improving  bad  or 
maintaining  good  performance  is, 
after  all,  the  whole  point  of  this  book. 


In  the  chapter,  “They  Are  Pun¬ 
ished  for  Doing  What  They  Are  Sup¬ 
posed  To  Do,”  Foumies  uses  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  companies  that  do  not  allow 
employees  to  accumulate  paid  sick 
days;  if  they  don’t  use  them,  they 
lose  them.  As  another  example, 
some  companies  pay  “sales  bonuses 
based  on  the  percentage  of  sales  im¬ 
provement  or  growth  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  ”  This,  he  claims,  encour¬ 
ages  salespeople  to  plan  a  bad  year  to 
be  followed  up  with  a  good  one. 

Foumies  believes  that  most  poor 
performance  can  be  attributed  to 
poor  management,  and  he  provides  a 
list  of  specific  interventions  for  man¬ 
agers  to  apply  both  before  and  after 
tasks  are  assigned.  He  sums  up  his 
rather  backward  approach  to  getting 
employees  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
them  by  saying,  “if  you  eliminate  all 
the  reasons  why  people  don’t  do 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  you 
are  left  with  appropriate  perfor¬ 
mance.  ” 
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SPECTACULAR  COMPUTER  CRIMES 

By  Buck  BloomBecker 
Dow  Jones-Irwin 
(Homewood,  Ill.),  1990 
242  pages,  $22.95 


COMPUTER 

CRIMES 


With  the  burgeoning 
popularity  of  “true- 
life”  television 


AM 


r rren 


B  BmiBt 


crime  program¬ 
ming,  Buck  Bloom¬ 
Becker  ought  to 
consider  spinning 
off  his  new  book, 
Spectacular  Com¬ 
puter  Crimes,  into  a  weekly  series  on 
the  Fox  network. 

BloomBecker  definitely  knows  his 
stuff.  After  a  decade  at  the  helm  of 
the  National  Center  for  Computer 
Crime  Data,  a  clearinghouse  that  has 
been  tracking  the  evolution  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  costly  and  threatening 
problem,  BloomBecker  has  plenty  of 
yams  to  spin.  And  although  he  is  a 
fine  writer  and  storyteller,  Bloom¬ 
Becker  has  bigger  fish  to  fry  than 
simply  to  be  entertaining:  He  is  out 
to  revise  “the  myth  of  computer 
crime,”  which  he  suggests  casts  the 


criminal  in  the  glamour  role  of  “the 
new  Prometheus,”  avenging  our  sub¬ 
jugation  to  complex  and  inscrutable 
technologies.  This  myth,  argues 
BloomBecker,  serves  society  badly 
both  as  an  explanation  of  and  as  pro¬ 
tection  against  computer  crime. 

BloomBecker  nudges  the  myth  to¬ 
ward  reality  by  declaring  the  over¬ 
whelming  bulk  of  computer  crimes  to 
be  as  grubby,  base  and  unworthy  of 
respect  as  any  other  sorts  of  crime. 
Where  computer  crime  is  different, 
however,  is  in  the  persistent  lack  of 
clarity  as  to  what  constitutes  proper¬ 
ty  rights  in  the  use  of  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  information.  As  Bloom¬ 
Becker  observes  of  one  miscreant  he 
chronicles:  The  man,  who  would  nev¬ 
er  think  of  stealing  a  typewriter,  has 
trouble  accepting  the  wrongfulness  of 
stealing  mainframe  time  from  a  data- 
processing  bureau.  (“The  computer 
is  just  sitting  there  anyway.  ”) 

BloomBecker  posits  eight  “crimi¬ 
nogenic  computer  environments,” 
which  differ  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
systems  they  contain  but  in  the  way 
they  are  regarded  by  the  criminal  and 
in  the  motivations  they  suggest  for 


the  crime.  These  environments  (with 
names  like  “playpen”  and  “cookie 
jar”)  correspond  to  acts  that  range 
from  the  merely  infantile  to  the  con¬ 
ventionally  greedy  to  the  terroristic. 

BloomBecker  later  relates  stories 
of  crimes  representing  each  of  the 
eight  domains,  and  the  stories  are 
buttressed  with  occasionally  preachy 
but  more  often  illuminating  moral  les¬ 
sons.  The  book  also  tries  to  answer 
the  question,  “What  is  to  be  done?” 
The  answer  appears  to  be,  “take  re¬ 
sponsibility.  ” 

BloomBecker,  who  finally  admits 
that  technology  “scares”  him,  urges 
an  informed  citizenry  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  computers  and  overcome 
the  passivity  and  intimidation  that 
technology  can  induce.  Slowly,  he 
says,  a  “computer  ethics”  will  form 
out  of  broad  debate  and  education. 
We  will  reach  the  point  where  the 
technical  and  human  requirements  of 
secure  computing  merge.  And  no 
one  will  make  the  mistake  of  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  property  rights  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  systems  and  information  are 
any  less  stringent  than  those  applying 
to  typewriters. 
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ROLM.THE  WAY  TO  GET  AHEAD 

OFFICE 


STAY  AWAY  FROM 


OFFICE 


Its  not  that  were 
cramped  for  space  at 
ROLM.  Very  simply,  we 
believe  that  every  mo¬ 
ment  our  field  force 
spends  in  our  office  is  a 
moment  that  they  could 
be  spending  with  you. 

Learning  your  business. 

Asking  questions.  Finding 
out  what  they  need  to 
know  to  make  your  tele¬ 
communications  system, 
and  your  company’s  oper¬ 
ations,  as  effective  as  possible.  From  com¬ 
bining  voice  and  data  facilities  into  one 
integrated  system  and  explaining  to  each 
employee  exactly  how  to  use  it.  To  improving 
your  call  center  productivity  through  new 


applications  like  Call  Path? 

You  see,  at  ROLM 
we  make  it  our  business  to 
know  yours.  And  that’s 
something  we  can’t  do  sit¬ 
ting  behind  a  desk. 

Or  standing  around  the 
coffee  machine. Which 
means  as  a  ROLM  cus¬ 
tomer,  you’ll  be  seeing  a 
lot  more  of  our  people 
than  we  do.  And  that’s 
fine  with  us.  Because 

8:56  a.m.:  the  ROLM  representative  reporting  to  work 

at  READER’S  DIGEST  World  Headquarters.  We’ll  always  know  JUSt 

where  to  find  them.  And  so  will  you. 

For  more  information,  please  call  us 
at  1-800-624-8999  extension  235. 

WE  ASK  BETTER  QUESTIONS. 
YOU  GET  BETTER  ANSWERS. 

An  IBM  and  Siemens  Company 


Readers  Digest  is  •  registered  trademark  of  the  Readers  Digest  Association.  Inc.CallPaih  is  a  trademark  of  IBM.  ©1990  ROLM  Company. 


EVENTS 


Image  Tech:  Solutions  for 
the  '90s 

Wang  Institute  of  Boston 
University,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

June  18-20 

Wang  Institute  of  Boston 

University 

508  649-9731 

Topics  discussed  at  this  con¬ 
ference  include  planning  and 
implementing  document  con¬ 
versions,  imaging  trends  and 
issues,  evaluating  optical  imag¬ 
ing  systems,  legality  of  optical 
storage,  and  effective  imaging 
project  management.  There  is 
also  an  exhibit  featuring  prod¬ 
uct  presentations.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee:  $895. 


IBM  and  DEC  Users 
Computer  Security 
Conference 

Buena  Vista  Palace, 

Orlando,  Fla. 

June  18-20 

Computer  Security  Institute 
508  393-2600 

This  conference  is  specifically 
designed  to  address  the  secu¬ 
rity  concerns  of  IBM  and 
DEC  users.  Topics  discussed 
include  communications  secu¬ 
rity,  network  security,  devel¬ 
oping  security  policies,  and 
disaster-recovery  planning. 
Registration  fee:  $895. 


PC  EXPO 

Javits  Convention  Center, 

New  York 
June  19-21 
PC  Expo 
201  569-8542 

This  conference  and  exhibit 
features  product  demonstra¬ 
tions,  tutorials  and  seminars. 
Topics  include  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  LANS,  PCs  and 
workstations  in  the  ’90s,  oper¬ 
ating-system  platforms,  and 
managing  portable  applica¬ 
tions.  Registration  fees:  $25 
&  $50  for  exhibits;  $125-$300 
for  seminars  and  tutorials. 


Information  Center 
Conference  &  Exposition 

Marriott  &  Moscone  Center, 

San  Francisco 
July  8-12 

Weingarten  Publications  Inc. 

617  542-0146 

This  conference,  designed  for 
information  center  managers, 
covers  topics  such  as  manage¬ 
ment,  service  and  support, 
technology  update  and  train¬ 
ing  and  networking.  Specific 
technologies  such  as  LANs, 
CASE  tools,  OS/2,  and  desk¬ 
top  publishing  are  also  cov¬ 
ered.  Registration  fees:  $275- 
$305  for  one  day;  $915  for  full 
conference. 
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CONFERENCE  CALL 


QUESTION:  What  is  the  role  of  the  CIO  in  a 
CIM  effort? 


Reaping  the  benefits  of 
computer-integrated 
manufacturing  requires 
an  intimate 
understanding  of  the 
manufacturing  process 
and  the  factory  floor. 
However,  CIM  projects 
are  often  linked  to 
financial,  purchasing  or 
marketing  departments, 
and  thus  require 
attention  to  the  business 
as  a  whole.  Is  it  possible 
for  the  CIO  to  be  both  a 
hands-on  impiementer 
and  a  global  visionary? 


Larry  Yost 

Operations  vice  president  of  the 
Industrial  Controls  Group  at  Al- 
len-Bradley  in  Milwaukee,  lEts. 

U  If  the  CIO  tried  to  be  the 
visionary,  he  probably  would 
be  pushing  with  a  string.  It’s 
more  accurate  to  say  he 
should  be  a  proactive  disciple 
of  the  technology. 

“I  think  the  CIO  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  understand  what  can 


be  done  in  the  enterprise  to 
improve  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  To  do  that,  the  CIO 
needs  to  understand  what  the 
real  business  issues  are.  The 
issue  isn’t  just  the  shop  floor. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  going 
on  on  the  shop  floor,  but  if 
you  look  at  the  complete 
transaction — from  customer 
to  supplier  to  customer — 
there  are  many  opportunities 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
transaction;  to  significantly  re¬ 
duce  time  and  cost. 

“Many  businesses  are  at 
the  point  where  it  takes  lon¬ 
ger  to  get  the  order  from  the 
customer  and  into  the  factory 
than  it  does  for  the  factory  to 
manufacture,  test  and  ship  the 
product.  There’s  just  a  lot  of 
people  involvement  in  most 
processes.  Even  though  sys¬ 
tems  are  computerized, 
you’ve  got  paper  coming  out 
and  being  analyzed,  reviewed, 
edited,  changed  and  re-input. 
All  these  transactions  add 
time  and  cost  to  the  order  cy¬ 
cle.  A  CIO  should  look  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  reduce  these 
things.  !? 

Ben  E.  Kaminski 


President  of  CAM -I  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  consortium  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  companies  in  Arlington, 
Texas 

1 1  The  CIO  should  be  a  vi¬ 
sionary  versus  rolling  up  his 


sleeves  and  actually  planning 
out  the  nitty-gritty  detail. 
We’re  trying  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  CIO  and 
MIS.  It’s  quite  clear  from  our 
members’  point  of  view  that  a 
person  called  the  CIO  is  of 
strategic  significance  to  a 
company.  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  that  person  ought  to  set 
direction,  vision  and  policy, 
but  by  no  means  be  the  impie¬ 
menter  of  IT.  The  CIO  may 
be  a  project  manager,  but  you 
need  user  involvement  be¬ 
cause  the  users  are  going  to 
be  saddled  with  the  solution 
that  comes  up.  And  if  you 
keep  in  mind  the  current 
trend  to  reduce  organizational 
structures  and  put  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  the  people,  it 
doesn’t  seem  consistent  to 
create  a  new  CIM  czar. 

“Too  many  people  see  CIM 
as  factory  automation.  The 
real  problem  we’re  discussing 
from  a  strategic  level  is  the  to¬ 
tal  realm  of  systems.  You’re 
really  talking  about  all  of  the 
systems — not  just  information 
systems  or  automation  sys¬ 
tems,  but  all  systems,  wheth¬ 
er  human-driven,  computer¬ 
ized  or  automated.  All 
systems  need  to  be  integrated 
to  successfully  integrate  CIM. 
You  need  to  have  someone 
who  understands  that  whole 
thing.  Anyone  who  just  gets 
excited  about  the  technology 
falls  into  the  old  trap  where 
you  try  to  implement  it  and 
you  get  disappointed.  The 
CIO  has  to  be  above  all  that. 
He  shouldn’t  get  excited  about 
anything.  11 

Charies  Fitts 

Manager  of  Corporate  MIS  at 
Volvo  GM  Heavy  Truck  Corp.  in 
Greensboro,  N  .C . 

li  In  our  environment  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  those 
systems  be  developed  on  a 
global,  corporatewide  basis. 
That  is  the  key  to  the  CIO 
role.  Computer-integrated 
manufacturing  is  simply  manu¬ 
facturing  which  is  supported 
by  a  set  of  integrated  systems 
that  give  the  manufacturing 
people  on  the  floor,  and  the 


people  in  planning  and  materi¬ 
als,  the  information  they  need 
to  build  our  product  correctly 
and  efficiently.  We  don’t  think 
that  CIM  systems  are  very 
much  different  from  other 
types  of  systems. 

“The  people  who  are  really 
defining  the  system  are  the 
people  running  manufacturing. 
They’re  the  guys  working  with 
us  to  define  what  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  going  to  do.  The 
CIO  has  to  work  with  all  of 
manufacturing  management  to 
conceptualize  and  define  sys¬ 
tem  requirements,  and  then 
to  implement  those  systems. 

“One  additional  role  of  the 
CIO  is  to  assure  that  all  of  the 
CIM  architecture  that’s  put  in 
place  is  compatible  with  all  of 
the  other  systems,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  it’s  in  line  with  the 
long-term  direction  of  the 
company.  None  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  can  exist  in  a  vacuum. 
They  link  with  practically  ev¬ 
erything:  purchasing,  finance, 
even  marketing. 

“Underlying  this  is  the  CIO 
role  to  coordinate  all  the  com¬ 
panywide  resources  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  effort.  That  usually 
involves  bringing  together 
personnel  from  a  number  of 
different  plants  and  disciplines 
within  the  plants.  77 


Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Call  questions.  Contact 
Staff  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary  at 
508  935-4733  or  by  fax  at  508 
872-0618. 
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Information  Management  in  Transition: 
Leading  Business  Transformation 


44  Overall  an  excellent 
experience.  I  continue  to 
value  talking  with  others 
as  much  as  the  program 
itself .55 

44 All  sessions  were  of 
exceptional  quality.  55 

44  The  workshop  session 
was  excellent  — 
conceptual  with  examples. 
Good  presenter .55 

44  Overall  excellent 
program .55 


These  were  just  a  few  comments 
made  by  senior  IS  and  business 
executives  following  SIM’s  1989 
Annual  Conference  in  Atlanta.  They 
discovered  the  value  of  attending 
the  world’s  premier  conference  on 
information  systems  management. 
You  too  can  benefit  personally  and 
professionally  by  attending  SIM’s 
1990  Annual  Conference,  where  an 
outstanding  array  of  speakers  will 
address  many  aspects  of  IS 
transition  and  business  trans¬ 
formation.  You’ll  benefit  from: 

■  Educational  opportunities,  for 
greater  competence  and 
professional  development 

■  Frequent  networking 
opportunities,  to  meet  and  talk  with 
colleagues  about  IS  strategies, 
problems  and  challenges 


International 


■  Professional  award  programs, 
recognizing  industry  leaders  for 
their  work,  dedication  and 
contributions 

■  Social  activities  that  take 
advantage  of  New  York  City’s 
diverse  surroundings 

■  A  spouse  program  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many 
cultural,  historical  and  entertaining 
attractions  in  and  around  the  city. 


Find  out  more  about  this  premier 
conference  for  IS  executives.  To 
request  more  information  about  the 
program  and  the  early  registration 
incentives,  write  or  call  SIM 
Headquarters,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Suite  600,  Chicago,  IL 
60601  (312)  644-6610.  Attn:  David 
Laurenzo 


September  9-13, 1990 
The  Waldorf  Astoria 
New  York  City 
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VAX  9000  mainframe 


VAX  6000  server 


VAXserver  3400 
computer 


DECsystem  3100 
computer 


PCLAN/server'"  3100 


Things  change. 


In  the  future,  you  might  want  to 
change  your  organization,  use  new 
technology  or  expand  into  new  areas. 
You  don’t  want  tomorrow’s  business 
solutions  to  be  limited  by  the  comput¬ 
ing  solutions  you  buy  today. 

With  Digital’s  client-server  com¬ 
puting,  there’s  a  designed-in  flexibility 
that  lets  you  distribute  power  directly 
to  those  who  need  it,  using  whatever 
equipment  best  fits  the  task.  It  gives 
them  exactly  what  they  need,  whether 
it’s  information  from  remote  files,  added 
processing  power  or  access  to  remote 
resources.  It  gives  it  to  them  when  and 
where  they  need  it,  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  cost-efficient  way  possible. 


You  can  start  with  one  of  our 
VAXservers™  for  as  low  as  $6,680  and 
grow  up  to  mainframe  capacity.  Because 
it’s  one,  continuous  growth  path,  you 
never  have  to  rewrite  software. 

Our  client-server  computing 
is  truly  open-ended.  Not  just  in  its 
growth  potential,  but  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  systems  it  can  connect 
and  manage.  Our  well-known  open 
networking  capability  lets  you  inte¬ 
grate  terminals,  PCs,  workstations - 
even  things  like  automatic  teller  ma¬ 
chines,  electronic  cash  registers  and 
factory  cell  controllers.  And  you  can 
do  it  in  any  workplace  environment. 

But  that’s  not  all. 

With  Digital’s  Network  Applica¬ 
tion  Support  (NAS),  you  can  integrate 
information  and  applications  with 
desktop  clients  including  MS-DOSf 
OS/2,™  Macintoshf  VMS™  and  UNIX® 
And  with  host  systems  such  as  IBM® 


mainframes,  VAX™  systems,  DECsys- 
tems™  and  even  supercomputers. 

And  finally,  there’s  the  question 
of  support.  Which  is  never  a  question 
with  Digital,  the  leader  in  designing 
and  supporting  multi-vendor  net¬ 
works  anywhere  in  the  world. 

No  one  can  predict  what  your 
computing  needs  will  be.  So  why  not 
protect  your  investments  the  only  way 
you  can.  By  choosing  networked  serv¬ 
ers  that  give  you  all  kinds  of  connec¬ 
tions.  Even  to  the  future. 

For  more  information  on  Digital’s 
networked  servers  and  client-server 
computing,  call  1-800-842-5273  ext.  HE 

Digital 
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it 

now. 


VAXstation 

workstation 


2100  DECs  tat  ion 

316  PC 


DECstation  " 
workstation 
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Apple  Macintosh  SE ® 
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Put  Your  Finger  On 
Your  Company’s  Pulse 


With  Commander  EIS  -  Executive  Information  Software 


Commander  EIS  lets  you  take 
your  company’s  pulse,  literally 
with  you  fingertip.  Using  the  ease 
of  touch-screen  reporting,  you  get 
a  complete  overview  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  seconds.  Spot  trouble, 
identify  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked,  get  a  snapshot  of  current 
performance,  even  check  the  Dow 
Jones  —  all  with  the  touch  of  the 
screen  or  click  of  the  mouse. 


DIVISION 

Generators 

Motors 

.Switches 

Electronics 


July  Worldwide  Sales 
(S  Millions) 

PLAN  FCST  VAR 

25.5  28.3  2.8 

53.1  51.9  -1.2 

39.5  34.9 

118.1  115.1 


11.0 

-2.3 

-11.6 

-2.5 
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Generators  sales  forecast 
for  July  Is  finally  over 
plan.  By  year-end,  they 
expect  to  be  over  as 
well.  Deliveries  to  XYZ 
Corp.  begin  next  month. 

Motors  sales  performance 
Is  declining,  due  to 
9trong  competition  In  the 
Far  East  and  Europe. 
Expectations  are  for 
continued  below  plan 
performance  unless 
economic  conditions 
improve  significantly. 


Commander  EIS  transforms  bulky  briefing 
books  and  stacks  of  paper  into  concise, 
timely  electronic  reports.  Information 
can  be  tailored  to  meet  each  executive's 
personal  needs. 


Commander  EIS 


Commander  EIS  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
corporate  communication.  Its  advanced 
packaging  and  graphics  tools  make  it  easy 
for  Information  Providers™  to  access, 
analyze,  present  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  your  organization. 


Management  information  is 
never  out-of-reach,  or  out-of- 
date  with  Commander  EIS. 


Commander  EIS  is  the 
product  of  choice  among 
the  Fortune  1000 

The  results  of  an  IDC  study* 
show  that  Commander  EIS 
is  the  leading  Executive 
Information  System  with  a 
52%  market  share. 

Join  the  more  than  15,000 
users  at  more  than  350  sites 
in  major  corporations 
world-wide  who  are  using 
the  #1  Executive  Informa¬ 
tion  System:  Comshare's 
Commander  EIS. 

*  International  Data  Corporation's  ‘Decision  Support  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Information  Systems:  Markets  and  Trends'  (Nov.  88). 


Get  the  facts  on  EIS! 

For  this  free  report 
on  EIS  and  how  it 
can  benefit  your 
organization, 
contact  Chris  Kelly 
at  Comshare: 

1-800-922-7979 

In  Michigan:  313-994-4800 
In  Canada:  1-800-541-1780 


Commander  EIS  runs  on  IBM  mainframes  using  VM/CMS  or 
MVS/TSO  operating  systems;  and  DEC  VAX/VMS. 
Commander  EIS  Executive  Workstations  run  on  IBM  PC 
AT, PS/2  and  fully  compatible  computers  with  EGA  and  either 
a  mouse  or  a  touch  screen. 

Commanderand  Information  Providers  are  trademarks,  and  Comshare  is  a  regis¬ 
tered  trademark  of  Comshare,  Incorporated. 

©  1988,  1990  Comshare,  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved.  (9CEIS01) 

COMSHARE. 

3001  South  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  1588 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 


